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BULLYING THE “QUAKER INDIANS.” 
By CHAS. F. LUMMTS, 


— N the April number, under heading of the 
T Sequoya League, some generic picture was 
drawn of the conditions which now prevail 
on the Moqui Indian Reservation. With the 
present number it is designed to carry the 
matter a little further, particularly in the way 
of showing by photographs who and what these 
people are that are now so evil entreated by the 
official representative of the United States, 
set over them as the Evangel of Civilization 
and Education. 

It is 363 years since these “ First American 
Quakers” became known to Europeans. In 
1540 a squad from Coronado’s expedition to 
the discovery and exploration of Arizona, New Mexico, In- 
dian Territory and Kansas, went up from Zuni, under Pedro 
de Tobar (and accompanied by that rare missionary Fray Juan 
de Padilla, the first martyr within the limits of the United 
States), and saw the Moqui towns. It was on this journey 
that the first news was heard by white men of the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado. Upon the report of Tobar’s expedition, 
Coronado sent Capt. Garcia Lopez de Cardenas, who also visited 
the Moqui towns; and, marching onward, first discovered that 
unspeakable chasm, the Grand Cation. In 1583 Espejo again 
visited this “Province of Tusayan” and recorded the names 
of five or six pueblos. In 1604 Juan de Onate, the colonizer of 
New Mexico and founder of the second and third civilized towns 
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within the limits of the United States, again visited the Moqui 
villages. In 1629 active missionary work by the Franciscans 
began in Moqui, when Fray Francisco Porras, Andres Gutierrez 
and Crist6val de la Concepcion undertook its spiritual conquest. 
Benavides, writing in 1630 his great J/emoria/l, records the 
miracle which made the missionaries welcome there; and we 
have long record of these early labors to civilize and christianize 
the Moquis in days when one could not exactly invade Arizona 
ina Pullman. In the great Pueblo Rebellion of 1680, all the 
priests in the Moqui country were killed, as they were through- 
out the Southwest. Incidentally there were already fools and 
oppressors in the year 1620. But in those days they were sup- 
pressed. A royal decree of Jan. 9, 1621, given under the hand 
and seal of the king of Spain, and addressed to the Custodian 
of all the Missions of New Mexico (in which Arizona and the 
Moqui towns were of course then included) says (by contem- 
porary translation): *“And forasmuch as it hath been understood 
that in divers Causes in which ye and your Religious have pro- 
ceeded against the Indians for Errors and Slight Faults, ye 
have caused them to be Shorn of their Hair—a Punishment 
whereof they suffer great affliction, since this is for them the 
reatest insult possible . .. ye are to give orders that the Reii- 
vious of your Custody sha// not intict such Punishments, but 
that the newly converted shall rather be given in all ,things 
(;ood Treatment and Loving-Kindness.” It was not until 280 
years later that anyone foolish enough to think to Barber people 
forcibly as a Means of Grace had authority upon any portion of 
the North American continent; but after so long waiting we 
have caught up with and surpassed that medieval folly. 

There are now eight Moqui pueblos or villages— Hano, Sichu- 
movi, Hualpi, Mishéngnovi, Shumopovi, Shipaulovi, Oraibe, 
and Moencape, a westerly colony, mostly from Oraibe. And 
merely by the way, these villages were visited in the year, 
and on the great day, of American Independence, now more than 
a century and a quarter ago, by Fray Francisco Garcés, who 
walked on his feet from Tucson, in and out, up and down, over 
and across, the whole Southwest; upto the middle of California, 
and from there back through the deserts to Moqui—the very 
first European that ever found those cliff-built towns from the 
West. 

The name Moyqui, now butchered by a few misguided souls 
into ** Moki,” is a historic name vital for several centuries. 
It seems to derive from the Zuni epithet ** a-mu-que ’—which 
is, as politely as it may be translated, the “‘people that need 
handkerchiefs.” As a matter of fact, most of the familiar 
tribe-names in the United States are similarly uncomplimentary 
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and taken from epithets applied by outside tribes. There 7s a 
reasonable reason for not using the term Moqui for the people 
(it is the only name for the collection of towns), as there is for 
not using as to many other Indian tribes their most familiar 
nickname; but if the word is to be used at all, it should be 
Moqui. One reason why these neighborly designations have 
been applied to our Indian tribes is that very usually the name 
by which the tribe calls itself means simply in their idiom ** The 
People’—as for instance does Din-né, the name by which the 
Navajos, our biggest Indian tribe, characterize themselves 
whereas the appellatives given by outsiders of their own race 
and time usually have some definitive significance. 

In this case there is a striking exception to the general rule. 
The immemorial name by which the Moqui have called them- 
selves is truly descriptive. It is ** Hopi-tu shin-u-mu"—‘** The 
People of Peace.” This has been abbreviated to Hopitu and 
Hopi, the latter being the form generally used by students. 

There never was a fitter nomenclature. Although it is true 
that they resisted the first attempts to christianize them, it is 
also true that no Indian tribe in North America has so long and 
clean a record of non-resistance. If ever a modern nickname 
was applicable, it is that which I have given these people 
** The Quaker Indians.” When Columbus discovered America 
—and for immemorial centuries before him— these Indians were 
living on their arm of the Arizona desert; cliff-perched to 
escape the marauding Utes and Navajos; thirsty in a thirsty 
land; growing their poor little crops of American corn and 
squashes by hard work, and in dependence on the scant rains of 
that great arid plateau; and even carrying their water for 
washing and for drinking such distances and with such labor as 
would make any American community I ever saw—and I am 
acquainted with every State—quite as “‘dirty ” as the Hopi In- 
dians ever were within historic times. In frontier wanderings 
for the last eighteen years I have had many opportunities to 
observe, with no small curiosity, how little ablution the genera! 
fastidious American (of the most refined class) is content to 
get along withal, when it is a matter of going a couple of miles 
for a basin of water, or of bathing outdoors when the weather 
is pretty cold. 

In striking contrast to the aboriginal neighbors who sur- 
rounded them on all sides—the nomad predatory tribes which 
lived by war, plunder and the chase—the Hopi have for un- 
known centuries (certainly since long before the discovery of 
America) been a sedentary agricultural people, living by the 
scanty crops that could be raised on their arid farms; building, 
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and living in, good and per- 
manent houses of stone and 
adobe; minding their own 
business; never going on 
the war path; standing off 
the hostile tribes as best 
they might, and trading in 
simple barter of the beauti- 





ful blankets, robes and _ bas- 
kets (in all of which indus- 
tries they have attained a 
characteristic excellence), 
for salt, fruits, hides and 
other articles. In prehis- 
toric times, before there 








ONr oF Burton's VictiMs. was wool in North Amer- 

This isthe man whose hands were bound 
behind him with baling wire, and hair 
hacked off in this “civilising” fashion by 
Kampmeier, Burton’s right-hand man. See 


Seotuete, p. 6. skins into strips, winding 


ica, they made excellent fur 
robes by cutting  rabbit- 


them about cores of vegetable fiber, with the hair-side out, 
and then joining these furry ropes together with an in- 
genuity which surprised the first Europeans who saw them. 
Some of these robes are still made, and I have found fragments 
of them in prehistoric cliff dwellings.* They also raised a little 
cotton, or obtained it by barter from southerly tribes, and wove 
it into garments. Coronado in 1540 brought along many sheep, 
and did not take them back out of the country; but it is doubt- 
ful if these first flocks survived. From the. time of the Con- 
quest by Onate, however (1598), sheep began to be a fixture in 
the Southwest, and the Franciscan missionaries taught the 
Pueblo Indians to grow wool, spin and weave it. The industry 
took a great hold, being peculiarly adapted to the country and 
to the Indians; and for centuries the very best textiles in 
North America have been made by the Navajo and Pueblo 
Indians. Hand-weaving suited not only the sedentary Moquis, 
among whom it is carried on by the men, but also the wander- 
ing Navajos, whose women are the weavers. By one of the 
differentiations familiar to the ethnologist, the Navajos have 
tended more to the making of blankets; and while their prod- 
uct has been enormously vitiated and degraded by contact with 
civilization, its diamond dyes and its vulgarity of taste, the old 
*" Navajos ” were the most beautiful and the best blankets any- 
where known. An uncivilized Indian never makes a mistake in 
combinations of color; but what he does after a generation of 





*See also photo of a Washoe weaving one; p. 439, April number 
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contact with the Superior Race is sadly familiar to all that 
know the modern blanket. The Hopi, on the other hand, 
specialize in the way of manfas, the excellent woolen dresses of 
the women, and now supply all the Pueblos. Men from Taos 
to Isleta travel with their burros 300 miles over the arid trails 
to Moqui, to trade their fruits, potteries and other articles for 
mantas for their womenfolk. Fray Francisco Garcés, above 
alluded to, was in Oraibe on the 4th of July, 1776. He men- 
tions seeing flocks of sheep, larger than those in Mexico; and 
*“ gardens which cost much trouble to build.” There were also 
*“ many fields of maize and beans, and various Indians working 
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therein.” He mentions their national dress, and their peculiar 
national methods of wearing the hair; and the “ flute dance” 
which he witnessed. 

Through these centuries, the Moquis have lived their quiet 
and gentle life. Like the other Pueblo Indians—who have 
twenty town-republics in New Mexico—the Hopi have an elabo- 
rate literature. Literature it is, although unwritten; for they 
transmit it orally from father to son, in metrical form; so that 
from generation to generation it goes on practically as un- 
changed as does our printed page of law or gospel. Their law 
and their religion are thus immemorially preserved ; and for- 
tunately amid our disgraceful general carelessness, there have 
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been some Americans with minds to study these things, so that 
the lore of the Hopi is now largely of scientific record. It in- 
cludes not only history and their moral and civil codes, but a 
great deal of real poetry. These .people are far more law- 
abiding, and far more religious, than any American community 
whatever. The laws they understand, they obey without 
thought of evasion. Even brutal and stupid laws, latterly 
forced upon them by the Superior Race, they obey as best they 
can, while almost any other people on earth would rise in red 
rebellion. As for religion, every act of life is with this people 
attended by religious preparation and ceremonial. The 
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“dances” to which uninformed 
Americans object are as abso- 
lutely solemn and _ religious 
services as are held in any 
cathedral; and not only their 
dances, but the planting of 
their fields and the harvest, 
the building of their houses, 
the lighting of their fires, 
even their smoking, are sac- 
raments. Of course, their re- 
ligion is not ours; but inthe 
Constitution of the United 
States there is a_ certain 
rather binding prohibition 
against interference with any- 
one in America because of his 
religion. 

As everyone knows’ who 





knows anything about them, 


ON Goarp the Hopi are industrious, self- 
To keep their crippled child from being supporting, patient farmers; 
dragged down the cliff to school 


home: building and home-lov- 
ing, of the happiest disposition, and so gentle and long- 
suffering that no one thinks to call it cowardice because 
they do not resist oppression. They are not spiritless, but 
of that sunny and unrevengeful disposition we see in some 
rare old-fashioned children among us. They are extraordinarily 
faithful in their home life, and the affection between parents 
and children is as strong as anywhere in the world—and 
stronger than in New York or Washington. There is no “ race- 
suicide,” no infanticide, no neglect of children, in Moyui. 
They do not have to punish their children to make them be- 
have; and the children are always obedient and respectful to 
their parents. The Hopi are honest in their dealings, and are 
truthful when not intimidated by oppressors. There could 
hardly be a more biting commentary on Agent Burton’s unfit- 
ness for his place than his belief that ** all Indians are liars.” 
These people have ad to lie to Aim, in self preservation; but 
people who know how to treat them do not find them menda- 
cious. They are of a childlike simplicity of spirit, but no 
fools; they are keen observers, sharp-witted, with a fine sense 
of humor as well as of dignity, amenable to reason and to 
suasion, and highly sensitive to insult and disgrace. Everyone 
who has dealt with them on the right lines knows these things 
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to be true ; and after all these years of contact there are a great 
many people who know the Hopi well. A cloud of witnesses, 
including many of national and international reputation, can 
testify to these characteristics. 

In all the three centuries that New Mexico and Arizona were 
under Spanish rule, the People of Peace, dwelling away out 
yonder among the mirages of the little Colorado desert, never 
suffered so many indignities and oppressions as they have 
undergone at the hands of this humane government in the last 
four years, or even in the last calendar year. It is a pity that 
we cannot officially adopt a few of the Indian laws of Spain; 
for they are so much more rational, merciful and statesmanlike 
than our doddering policies, that the comparison is not an 
agreeable one for Americans to make. 
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These are the people who 
in this year of grace are being 
treated as was set forth in the 
April number of this maga- 
zine.* ‘The process of chang- 
ing an old and conservative 





| race from itsimmemorial habits 
| of religion, dress and life isa 
hard enough one at best. The 
Department, which formulates 
the //ow, is Remote, and is 
preyed upon by countless con- 
flicting ‘* business” interests, 
and politicians hungry for 
places in the Service for their 
favorites. It has never at any 
time been guided and enlight- 
ened by knowledge of what 
history and science have provi- 
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ded for guidance. For a long 

man, Rampusster. time in the past it was famous 
as the most corrupt branch of the public service. It has 
been greatly purified and changed for the better within a few 
years; and this present administration, I fully believe, earnestly 
desires to do what is best for the Indians. While it cannot at 
all be pretended that the policy thus far devised will ever startle 
future statesmen by its wisdom, there certainly has been a great 
gain in common sense ; and the idea which a few years ago was 


*If we could look in unexpectedly at Moqui: 

**We should see the little village surrounded by these armed Agents of 
Civilization ; the houses invaded; parents and children scared out of their 
gentle wits, and hauled, shoved and knocked about ; screaming children of 
three or four years old dragged forcibly from their weeping mothers and 
driven off through the snow down to the schoolhouse, and left after school 
to clamber back up the icy cliff almost naked to the weather. We should 
see the teacher in charge of one of these schools coming up into the 
village ; the children fleeing in terror, and with screams, at sight of him ; 
the older people withdrawing into their houses. We should see him enter 
an Indian home from which the mother and grown daughter flee at sight 
of him; and, in his rage at their terror, kicking all the crockery in the 
house to fragments and slashing the bedclothes to pieces with his knife. 

‘*We should see a father clinging to his five-year-old boy, who, in mortal 
terror because this Gentle Evangel of Civilization had flogged him, dared 
not goto school again. We should see the father and child torn asunder 
by violence ; the child lugged off sobbing to School; the father forcibly 
hustled down off the cliff to the schoolhouse, his hands bound behind him 
with baling wire, and his hair sheared off roughly and publicly as a pun- 
ishment. ' ad . 

**We should see this oppressor [Chas. E. Burton, Supt. and Disbursing 
Agent for the Moquis and Navajos, stationed at Keam’s Cajon, Ariz.| and 
his be-pistoled Navajos surrounding a Moqui village; herding the men 
into a Council Chamber under threat of shooting, and there handling them, 
holding them and forcibly shearing them as they were so many sheep; 
and sometimes leaving the scar of the shears on their flesh.’ 
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anathema throughout the Service is now of very respectable 
standing there—viz., that you cannot Make an Indian intoa 
White Man, but that you may Make hima Better Indian. Itisa 
spread of the same good horse-sense for which Booker Washing- 
ton stands among his people—for negro education was long as 
foolishly conducted, though perhaps not as oppressively. With 
the decadence of that Great and Good Machine, Maj. Pratt, of 
Carlisle—a man whose magnificent energy and organizing 
efficiency did wonders for his school; and dominated the Indian 
policy of the nation for years; and made very wonderful show 
pupils; and would have done something for the Indians, if he 
had known anything about Indians or human nature—the whole 
horizon has cleared. 

It isa pity to have tosay it; but there never was a truer word, 
than that this is the best thing that has happened to the Indians 
of this country in a generation. Maj. Pratt is no longer the 
Indian - Bureau - and - the- National - Convention - of-Indian- 
Teachers-and-the-Mohonk-Conference, and several other func- 
tions, all bound in one big, dominant volume. He is respected, 
as he deserves to be, for he did the best he knew, and did it 
masterfully; but he broke up more Indian homes and broke 
more Indian hearts of fathers and mothers than, please God, 
it shall ever fall to the lot of any other one man to break. He 
tried to Make his Indians White People ; and fancied that Car- 
lisle was bigger than the Attraction of Gravitation and the 
Moral Law. His pupils learned to despise their parents and 
their native industries—the blanket-making and the basketry 
and the pottery, which are the admiration of scholars the world 
over, but which to the chromo-minded are ** barbarous.” Vow, 
the Department is bending more and more toward perfecting the 
reservation day-schools (the only measure by which any lasting 
good ever was or ever will be done to the Indians on a large 
scale). It is encouraging the native industries; is teaching 
basketry and weaving in a great number of its Indian schools; 
and instead of being so foolish as to expect to transform an In- 
dian into a Caucasian, is trying to make him an Indian fit to be 
a useful and happy citizen of the United States. Whatever its 
mistakes of detail (and these are many), its generic nose is at 
last turned in the right direction. It is at last trying to do the 
thing that Can be Done—with enough time and patience and 
consideration. And if it can learn that the patience and the 
consideration must be infinite, its casual blunders will gradually 
remedy themselves. 

But it makes a vast difference how the regulations of the De- 
partment are carried out. It makes a difference with all laws 
and with all education among all peoples—and Indians are 
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People. You cannot teach any person—child or adult or col- 
lection of either—by Main Strength and Awkwardness. You 
may scare or beat a pupil into submission; but you can neither 
club nor scare an education into him. Everybody knows that. 
The old days of the ferule, and tying up by the thumbs, and the 
daily wallopings, are gone by——-except at Moqui. 

Realizing something of the difficulty of its task, the Depart- 
ment throughout its regulations emphasizes upon all agents, 
teachers and others in the Indian service the need of “tact, 
perseverance and patience.” Any half-way reasonable measure, 
administered thus, will win anywhere. It would win in Moqui. 
And it ought to be tried there. Agent Burton is believed to be 
a good man; but he was not born for a teacher or leader ot 
anybody. Instead of using “‘tact and patience” to enforce the 
odious Hair-Cut Order, for instance, he proceeded on a jump, 
as though glad to have this thumb-screw to coerce the unhappy 
Hopi. He had about four months in which to “ report pro- 
gress” in enforcing this order. The howl] of derision which 
went up all over the country when the ukase became public 
caused a second order to be issued immediately, practically re- 
voking it. Burton suppressed this second order, and enforced 
the first in all its brutality—and with far more brutality than 
was ever contemplated. It has beena crusade precisely adapted 
to his mentality ; and he has pursued it with an energy worthy 
of a decent cause. Even last fall he tried to enforce a second 
hair-cutting upon the unhappy people whose locks he had hag- 
gled in the winter. Some of the pictures accompanying these 
mild remarks may give to people whose mental gifts are not 
quite like Mr. Burton’s some idea of the difference between the 
careful, precise and immemorial hair-dressing of the Hopi 
(which is as stately and ceremonial as that of the Revolutionary 
Dames) and the Sheep-Shears Cut enforced by Mr. Burton. 
There are still some Americans aware that George Washington 
wore a queue. What a pity that Mr. Pin-head Burton could not 
have come along to Make him a Better American by Hacking 
off his Hair! 

I believe this outrageous and absurd order will never again 
be enforced. I believe it is so universally derided and despised 
throughout the country as to have no ghost of a chance of re- 
surrection. But if it does revive, nothing will be simpler than 
to initiate a campaign in which public contempt shall wipe it 
off the official slate forthwith and forever. So far as is known, 
it is practically dead already everywhere except at Moqui; and I 
venture to say it is going to die there. It has had a good run 
among these submissive people. It has outraged, humiliated 
and embittered them. It has put an impediment in their educa- 
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tion which will not be entirely removed in ten years of faithful, 
sensible work to come. It has been the backbone, the goal, and 
the one mental illumination of Mr. Burton’s regime. By bull- 
dozing the Indians; by threatening to bring the Army and 
cannonade their little towns; by withholding work from them 
when they were starving, and then by corraling with armed 
Navajos such as had not yielded to these gentle suasions, and 
shearing them forcibly as if they were sheep, he has brought 
about so much short-hairedness at Moqui that it is truly a 
marvel that the people are not by now given to pink teas, golf, 
plug hats, corsets, peanut politics, automobiles and other evi- 
dences of High Civilization. But to the great surprise of Mr. 
Burton, amputating their hair has not changed them a bit—ex- 
cept to make them (and other people) despise him. 

The Sequoya League has made a scrupulous and searching 
investigation, lasting over eight months, and with its special 
agent (of the highest character and common sense) directly on 
the ground for nearly six months. It has brought charges 
against Mr. Burton, and asked for a full investigation of these 
charges. It expects not only to prove its case, but to secure the 
result it desires. It believes Mr. Burton to be a respectable 
citizen, who would adorn some other walk in life; but he was 
not fitted by God or Nature to be Czar over the lives of the 1800 
Hopi. It has a sort of an impression that he will not perman- 
ently continue as Barber-in-Chief to the People of Peace; and 
that in that gentle old domain there will presently be a regime 
characterized by something a little more modern, a little more 
rational, and a little more effective than Suasion by Six-shooter, 
Civilizing by Scissors, and Education with a Club. Owing to 
the extreme aridity and worthlessness of their lands, which 
would bear nothing at all, except for the pitiful industry these 
Indians apply, serious famine isa chronic condition there. This 
year has been rather worse than others; and a large number of 
the Hopi are actually destitute. It is good to be able to state 
that friends have promised a carload of corn for the relief of 
these people, and that the Santa Fé R. R. has generously under- 
taken to haul it to them from Kansas free of charge. 

What the Hopi need to Civilize them, a good deal more than 
they need having their hair cut or their moustaches cultivated, 
is an improvement in their water supply. A gentleman of high 
standing last year offered at his own expense to put down a well 
and supply the power for pumping to relieve their habitual 
water-famine—it is to be borne in mind that every drop of water 
for every use has to be brought in jars for long distances and 
up precipices a good many Americans shudder at. But the 


privilege was refused. Wells ought to be put down near each 
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pueblo, and water drawn by wind-power, no other being econ- 
nomically practicable in that remote spot. Dams in the washes 
should be constructed—and could be, at slight expense—to con- 
serve storm waters for irrigation. What the Hopi need is 
help to help themselves. They should not be given rations; 
they ought not to be left half-starving. No community is more 
willing to work when there is anything to work at; and rela- 
tively to training, perhaps no American community works mor 
faithfully. The little picture of the laboriously made garden- 
beds shows, to thoughtful people, something of this truth. If 
the Government can help them to more water and fewer shears ; 
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“GARDENS Wuica Cost Great LaBor To Buitp.”” (Garces 
Terraced gardens of Oraibe. Terraces 6 to 15 ft. wide, 16 to 18 to to the | cle 
Squashes, corn, melons, onions, chiles, beans, grapes, peaches 


if it can give them Teachers who are not Taskmasters, Leaders 
who are not Mule-drivers, the Hopi will Do the Rest. And if 
it is possible for a reasonable proportion of the American people 
to understand the situation, the Moquis will unquestionably 
get what they need. 

It should not be neglected to remark here, as a token of the 
petty oppression now operative at Moqui, that some forty Nava- 
jos were brought over by an American of standing, a friend to 
Indians, and of experience in the Service, to enjoy the Pasadena 
Rose Tournament on New Year’s Day, 1903. It was attempted 
to bring over also a few Hopi, but Mr. Burton absolutely for- 
bade them to leave the reservation, and recalled some who had 
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left their Little Russia to start on such an outing. One man 
made bold to come, under the mistaken notion that he was in 
America, and that (as his ancestors were here milleniums ago) 
he was an American. But when he got back to Moqui he was 
punished for his audacity in leaving his master’s domain, and 
had to work out his fine by scrubbing the Government's floors 
at that Center of Civilization and Education. I would like 
nothing in the world better than to face any American audience 
with Mr. Burton and La-pu at my side, and cross-examine the 
two before that jury. This is only an incident of the fact that 
Mr. Burton’s wards, whom he is expected by the Government to 
** fit for the duties and privileges of American citizenship” dare 
not go off the reservation ; neither Just Because they Want to 
(as some Americans like to be free to do), nor to secure Work 
when their families are Hungry because the crops failed, nor to 
go when some friend invites them to See what Americans are 
Doing, and to learn something for themselves by the example of 
the most progressive American communities. It is only an inci- 
dent, but a significant one. What sort of a policy is it that is 
afraid to have the Hopi see cities like Pasadena and Los An- 
geles, and see the Pacific Ocean; see the agricultural thrift, the 
inventions and the material progress of such a community—and 
also learn that there are other kinds of Americans than the 
Burtons? The Indians who did come—Navajos who are not 
meek and submissive, and whom Mr. Burton has very judiciously 
refrained from bullying—were escorted in from Arizona free of 
expense, on their own car, with abundant food, were treated 
with the highest consideration in California, were not made a 
Holy Show or a Circus; did nothing which the proudest Amer- 
icans in Pasadena were not proud to do in the way of contribut- 
ing to the parade; were given excursions to the city, to the great 
ocean (which is a tradition among them for a thousand years 
back, but which they had never seen, and which they treated 
with such reverence as it does one’s heart good to see in this 
irreverent age); sold a lot of their wares, and got money which 
God knows they need for their families; and had at once not 
only the most enjoyable outing of their life, but the most edu- 
cative. Zhey also were forbidden to come; but, being Navajos, 
they came. The Hopi, being a People of Peace, obeyed their 
worsted-motto-minded despot, and turned back from the journey 
and from the education—all except the one; and he had to pay 
for his outing as soon as he came under the tyrant’s thumb 
again. Perhaps this is the way to ‘fit the Indians for citizen- 
ship.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE RATTLESNAKE AND ITS VENOM. 
By W. H. BACKUS. 

248 I look back on many hunting and camping 
trips in the mountains and on the desert, noth- 
ing makes me more thoughtful than the lack 

Y of accurate knowledge about rattlesnakes 

“) shown by those who have the best right to un- 





derstand this curious creature, either by resi- 
dence in, or calls of business to, the localities 
where it doth most abound. They haye abundant opportunity) 
to observe this only venomous snake in California, since it is 
liable to be found anywhere—in old cabins, in pastures and hay 
fields, by streams, on the dry and rocky hillsides, and amid the 
arid desert. Yetin twenty years I have met with very few who 
did not have some astonishing misconception about this snake, 
its habits, its mortiferous armament, or the remedies for its 
bite. 

These people, who have the opportunity to know better, tell 
most incredible stories, as though of personal experience or by 
personal knowledge ; and with such a positive air that on 
hardly dares doubt their assertions. Next to the snake 
stories in number and authenticity are tales of wonderful cures 
by a pinch of soda on the wound, or the internal application of 
a quart of whiskey. 

As to this last remedvy—of almost universal fame throughout 
the continent—a recent case in my knowledge is in point. Two 
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persons were out walking in the hills near a popular resort, and 
encountering a rattlesnake, killed it, smashed its head and 
hammered it till any other animal would have believed in 
*‘ punishment after death.” While one put his foot on the 
macerated head, the other proceeded tocut off the rattles ; there 
was a convulsive jerk—and the man who was amputating the 
tail was bitten on the hand. The bite was probably not severe, 
either as to depth of penetration or as to amount of poison in- 
jected. The two persons hastened for assistance, and by the 
time they reached their stopping-place the bitten hand was 
much swollen and very painful. Several stiff doses of whiskey 
were administered in succession ; and as the patient was very 
much terrified and apparently growing worse, the treatment 
was kept up until he became dead drunk, and nearly perished 
from the whiskey. 

Another person who had been bitten by a rattlesnake reached 
a physician frothing at the mouth, and begging to be allowed 
to die. ‘This was a much more serious case than the one just 
mentioned, and the patient lost his hand by gangrene. Un- 
doubtedly it could have been saved if proper attention had been 
given at once. 

Few cases of snake-bite, in my experience, were properly 
treated at the outset—that is, immediately and on the spot. 
There is, generally, a waiting for some hours, then a driving at 
break-neck speed, over roads generally bad, to a physician; and 
by the time the doctor is reached, the patient is practically in a 
state of collapse. All persons who visit places where there are 

poisonous snakes should have at least a pri- 
§ mary idea of what to do in the first emer- 
gency. 

Before touching upon the treatment for 
snake-bite, let me give a short description 
of the working of the poison apparatus. 
(See drawing). 
axillary bone; c, lachrymal bone In this drawing @ is the fang, with a 
tiny canal running through it on the open- 
ing at 2 toa small longitudinal slit at the 
point #. It is through this canal that the 
poison is injected into the wound. The 
maxillary bone is upright (instead of 
horizontal, as in the mammals) and 
hinges on the lachrymal bone which, in its 
turn, hinges on the frontal bone of the 
> poison duct leating to pening SUL; both sides are alike, and each works 
é,hood, drawn up arouud base independently of the other—the bones being 


ee citer neatly bound together by very elastic liga- 
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ments. Each fang is firmly fixed in one of the two sockets that 
lie side by side in the maxillary bone; one socket being empty 
until the fang in use is broken or drops out from natural causes ; 
then one of the reserve fangs moves forward into the empty 
socket, and is soon firmly cemented in place. These reserve fangs 
range in size from a mere rudiment tothe full grown fang, so it 
is probable that a rattlesnake is rarely without at least one fang, 
and will soon have his full complement of two. The reserves 
lie folded back behind the functional fang. 

The dark spot 7 is a hollow process in the maxillary bone 
know as the pit, and distinguishes the crotalid snakes, or pit 
vipers, from all other snakes. 

In its natural position the fang turns back and lies along the 
upper jaw, covered by a fleshy hood that conceals it from view 
even if the mouth is pried open. 

When a rattlesnake wishes to strike, the mouth is thrown 
wide open, and a muscle attached at one end to the skull and at 
the other to the posterior or pterygoid bone is contracted, 
drawing the pterygoid bone forward, pushing the fang to 
erectness on the hinges of the maxillary and larchrymal bones; 
the fleshy hood is drawn back about the base of the fangs, and 
the snake throws itself forward from its coil, driving its fangs 
deeply into the victim. 

The poison sac which lies along the upper jaw, back of the 
eye, is compressed by this action, and the venom is forced 
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through the ducts passing up over the maxillary bones and 
down the opening of the fangs at e, and then through the fangs 
out at the opening along the point and into the wound. 

The rattlesnake can bite without striking, just as any animal 
does, by closing the jaws. It can also push the fangs in a short 
distance by a quick pull on the retractor muscle, somewhat as a 
cat works its claws. Either fang can be erected or retracted at 
will, without moving the other. 

I believe it certain that rattlesnakes sometimes bite without 
injecting any poison; but whether this is intention (by not 
making the fangs and the poison glands work together), or be- 
cause the poison escapes under the hood, or because it previously 
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has been exhausted, doubtless the wonderful cures we sometimes 
hear of are due to some one of these reasons. 

To test the accuracy and distance of the rattlesnake’s stroke 
I have used a stick with a soft wad of cloth on the end; and 
have found that they frequently missed their aim if the mark 
was kept moving, and that when they coiled as in Fig. 2 their 
reach was quite limited ; but when coiled as in the other photo- 
graphs the distance at which the snake could strike effectively 
was increased. I also found that when the fangs were driven 
deep into the cloth the poison was sometimes left on the outside 
and ran down the sides of the mouth, dripping from the angle 
of the jaw. ‘That was probably due to the fact that the hood 
and poison duct were pushed back from the opening A. 

In this country a great majority of the bites are on the hand, 
or through one or more thicknesses of clothing, and fatal results 
are rare ; but in countries like India, where the natives go bare- 
legged, the mortality is enormous. Between 1890 and 1900 the 
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average death rate from snake bites and wild animals in India 
was over 22,000 in a year. 

In the majority of snake-bites the fangs fail to reach a large 
vein; consequently the poison does not come immediately into 
the circulation. When the fangs enter only the tissues, the 
action of the poison is comparatively slow. The first thing to 
do in such a case, while the venom is still in the wound, is to 
force the blade of a sharp-pointed knife down into the pores, 
opening them up and causing the blood to flow freely. Then 
suck the wound strongly (unless the mouth or lips have wounds 
or sores) and get out all the poison possible. <A ligature should 
then be tied above the wound and twisted tight. A handker- 
chief, with a stick for twister, answers this purpose. This re- 
tards the access of the poison into the circulation, and gives 
‘he system a longer time to fight it and eliminate it. This lig- 
ature should be loosened occasionally to prevent mortification. 
All this can be done before going toa physician. A stimulant 
will be necessary if there is a long journey to medical assistance. 

If there is at hand a hypodermic syringe and permanganate 
of potash, it is well to inject a 5 per cent. solution into the 
punctures, and around them in the swelling, kneading it into 
the tissues. By many, chromic acid is preferred to the perman- 
vanate. Both are useful in destroying the venom, and both are 
antiseptic; and when either can be promptly used there is no 
reasonable need of amputation. By this time, if a stimulant is 
necessary, give small doses of whiskey or brandy—remembering 
thatif enough is given to produce intoxication it only helps the 
poison. The value of the alcohol lies solely in its power to 
stimulate the vital functions of circulation and respiration. It 
has no direct action on the poison whatever. If no alcoholic 
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liquor is at hand, a little ammonia in water may be given in the 
earlier stages; but it is inferior to alcohol and in severe cases it 
produces too great arterial pressure which may result in internal 
hemorrhages. Applied directly to the wound, both ammonia 
and alcohol are useless. 

Since snake venom is a nerve poison, depressing the action of 
the motor nerve centers, many authorities recommend hypoder- 
mic injections of strychnia at short intervals—in larger doses 
than in the ordinary cases in which strychnia is “indicated.” 
The action of this drug is quick; and if after twenty minutes 
the patient is no better, a second injection may be given. In 
critical cases it is deemed advisable to give strychnia until 
slight symptoms of tetanic convulsions appear; and the patient 
should be watched closely for at least twenty-four hours, as a 
relapse may occur. In those cases where a snake was large 
and the fang was so long as to reach a vein, making death pos- 
sible, strychnia should be injected intravenously, as subcutaneous 
injections would be useless. It is only in case that the poison 
reaches a vein that death is imminent. 

In the majority of snake-bites, the action of the venom is 
slow; and after the beforementioned aids have been applied I 
believe it advantageous to cleanse the stomach and bowels and 
take hot water in considerable quantities. 

First of all, and last of all, calm the patient. Don’t let him 
be terrified into a nervous collapse. If the snake-bite doesn’t 
kill, there is no need of him scaring himself to death. The 
pain of such a wound is severe, and a deathly sickness is a 
general symptom; but in any ordinary case there is very little 
danger of fatal result. 


Riverside, Cal. 
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THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


XIII. 
A ALIFORNIA has been “ Keeping School” for a long 
x time, and has had many sorts of pupils—some brighter 
Vi than others. The relative teachability of different 
| classes, anywhere in this world, is not always flattering 


to the self-appointed *‘ highest class.” Until they are con- 
strained with ropes or fences to close companionship with 
man and some absorption of his stupidities, the animals are 
never fools. They retain the universal mammalian birth- 
right of Common Sense; and among the other things this 
means is adaptability to one’s environment. The only non- 
adaptive mammal in the world is civilized man; and even 
he has to learn at last—after his folly becomes too expensive 
in one given line 

No ‘‘animal” in California has gone to this long climatic 
school in vain. Each one is acquiring here, under different cir- 
cumstances, a habit different from that of its own species in the 
East; and some of them have made very striking differentia- 
tions. The clutter-mouthed gopher, which burrows under 
ground in the dark, and is practically never seen of daylight, is 
not after all so blind as some that try totrap him. Out here 
he has learned to reverse the habitual seasons of hibernation ; 
and instead of siumbering through the winter, has learned to 
keep awake in that green Californiaseason when the rains make 
the earth soft for his tunneling and full of succulent roots for 
his palate ; and to take his semi-annual long nap in the parched 
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summer, when the ground bakes hard and is to be pierced only 
with a pick, and the roots of the wild vegetation dry out. 

There is no other country where seasonal forethought and the 
prudence of the ant are less necessary than in California; but 
in the East the woodpecker does not know enough to lay by for 
a rainy day; while the California woodpecker, thanks perhaps to 
the aperient and instructive qualities of his home, has invented 
that truly remarkable—almost startling—custom which was il- 
lustrated in this magazine for July, 1902, page 25. Innumer- 
able huge oaks and pines in this State have their bark fairly 
riddled with holes this post-graduate Californian has drilled 
just big enough to receive the long acorns, which he brings in 
vast store and drives into the holes so tightly that it is almost 
impossible to pry them out with a knife. He does not lay by 
the acorns against a vegetarian day of need. Nay! His 
shrewdness is of a far higher order. He leaves the acorns wedged, 
each in its cavity, until the worms breed in them; and then, 
when his meat is mature, Mr. Carpintero hammers open his 
vegetal incubator and picks out the dainty grub within! Really, 
it looks as though even human beings ought to learn something 
from acountry where the woodpeckers have so much advanced 
beyond their tenderfoot kind. 

And not the animals only. Even the vegetable kingdom here 
proves itself no dunce. Every blade of grass, every flower and 
tree, has learned in California a different habit from that of its 
own family in the Eastern States—that is, those whose families 
are represented at all in thatintemperate zone. Itisa wonderful 
story of botanic promotions, which would make a fascinating 
book ‘“‘all by its lonesome.” Out here the Eastern annuals 
learn to be perennials ; the Eastern herbs graduate to bushes ; 
the Eastern bushes burgeon out as trees. For a little instance; 
many who read this will remember, as I do, the elderberry bush 
of Back East; here the elderberry becomes a tree; and I cut 
one down on my own place which was 19 inches in diameter— 
cut it down because of its interference with a lordly sycamore, 
each one of whose four trunks was nearly twice as large. 

Anyone at all prone to pessimism must feel a hundred times 
a day in this wonderful new land—for it 7s new, as regards man 
in his modern evolution—that the human scholars are not only 
at the foot of the class, but admirably fitted to stay there. He 
sees them escaped from freeze-to-death winter, and sunstroke 
summer; but still keeping in mind the seasonal division 
they were born to. He sees them in their architecture affront- 
ing not only art but common sense, hardly at all adapting their 
homes to the new and absolutely unlike conditions, and with 
little regard to either hygiene or comfort or convenience—some 
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leaving their houses cold ina 
country where every stranger 
feels cold at first, and others 
putting in furnaces and steam- 
heat where these intolerable 
curses of the East are no more 
needed than in the place Gen- 
eral Sherman would have 
** chosen as residence and rent- 
ed Texas;” afraid of the sun, 
which is here the very God of 
Life; afraid of the night, 
which is sane and healthful as 
the breath of a babe; afraid 
of the rain, which is really no 
wetter than in the less fa- 
vored regions of the East; 
afraid of their fellow man, 
who is here no longer troub- 
ling his head about them; 
afraid of the conventions, 
which anywhere are foolish 
enough and are here idiotic, 
because not even pretended to 
be necessary; afraid, in fact, of 
everything except the one 
thing in the world that any 
human being has a right to be 
afraid of, the only human 
being that can harm him. 
Namely, himself. To note the 
habit of life and the mode of 
thought among these people, 
transplanted to a new and 
sunny soil, and with a chance 
to grow; to see how they 
have imported to California 
their minds and methods in 
the same shape that Cali- 


From Emory’s Report, 1848. 


SAN DIEGO IN 1846. 











fornia sends out so much of 
its fruit, viz., hermetically sealed —is inevitably discouraging, 
unless one remembers that Evolution Takes her Time. It can- 
not truthfully be said that these tinned mentalities rob only 
themselves by their lack of adaptation to the new environ- 
ment, by their reluctance to take God and Nature at their 
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word; for in this world that 
cannot be said of any person 
in any relation. He who robs 
himself robs all; and a com- 
munity is wise or happy only 
by the individual happiness 
and wisdom of its units. But 
it is true that while this slug- 
gishness to learn makes the 
whole State suffer—and in fact 
has commercialized and phil- 
istinized and analine-dyed its 
social and political complexion 
—no one else suffers so much 
as the individual sluggard, 
who has come where one can 
Live, where one ough to Live, 
where it is a moral obligation 
to Live—and not to go through 
the Paper-doll automaton Mo- 
tions of Living to which the 
huddled human hives of the 
East have very largely come. 
And in this fact there is hope. 
Few people any longer wear out 
much shoe leather in pursuit of 
a duty to the public, or to pos- 
terity ; but when the individ- 
ual transgressor is himself the 
worst sufferer, he is going, by 
insensible degrees but as inev- 
itably as Fate, to stumble at 
last into a line of lesser resist- 
ance. More and more, as he 
and Time and the new oppor- 
tunity continue their mutual 
friction, he will find it con- 
venient to be not quite so many 
kinds of a fossil; and will drift, 
however unconsciously and 
without much strain on his 
reasoning faculties—as_ all 
peoples in all times have 
drifted to whatever was good 
— into saner methods, and 
new environment. As Bayard 
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Taylor remarked more than half a century ago: “If Ameri- 
cans can learn the lesson California writes sharp and large on 
the blackboard, here at last we may see a Aappy American-born 
race.” 

This is not meant ungraciously—indeed from the point of 
view of one who believes that California really means some- 
thing, and who has made some effort to define and understand 
that meaning, it is extraordinarily tolerant. Carlyle mentioned 
the population of Great Britain as “‘nineteen millions of people, 
mostly fools.”” The population of Californiais a million and a half 
of people, not one of them as wise (let us hope) as he can be; but 
they are all in a better way to learn than are the constricted 
dwellers in a moss-grown land. And the cheerful thing about 
it all is that here, if any where in the world, Common Sense 
must ultimately become common once more. 

Letit not be thought fora moment that these people who have 
not yet begun to learn a tithe of the Fun that is Coming to them, 
have learned Nothing, or have little learned in comparison with 
the relatives they left behind only five or ten years ago. There 
is no commonwealth, nor any community, in North America 
which has learned so much and so soon and so hard in the things 
which are really generic, as the really typical populations of 
California. And the documents are on file to show it. Places 
like Los Angeles, Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, San José, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara and many lesser ones are a miracle in 
American economics. In the rapidity, the manner, the beauty 
and the sanity of their upbuilding, they are of a class unknown 
to the East. 

A city like Riverside, for instance, with its 8,000 people and 
$30,000,000 of investment ; its 52,000,000 in bank deposits ; its 
more than $1,000,000 worth of new buildings erected in 1902; 
its orange crop of two and a half million boxes in 1901, netting 
$1,500,000 (or about $175 to every man, woman and child)—all 
this, where in 1870 was nothing but a sun-baked plain, shows 
teachability. And if these gross figures are startling, they are 
not one-half so significant as the details and the methods of this 
development, and the new dividends of full-blooded and growing 
life drawn down by each inhabitant. On the 7th of May of 
this year President Roosevelt drove over miles of Redlands 
streets carpeted with rose-petals and fringed with charming 
homes—not brick pigeon-holes elbowing one another, but Homes 
—and miles of beautiful park; and addressed a crowd of 5,000 
people of an average of intelligence, refinement and taste no 
Eastern community whatever could surpass, and very few could 
tally up with—and all this on ground where I used to hunt 
jack-rabbits sixteen or seventeen years ago. And so the story 
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runs through all Southern California. There is, in places, too 
much teidency to ‘‘Residences;” but on the average this 
country is becoming more rapidly than any other part of the 
Union a country of beautiful Homes, each with its own plot of 
ground, its own eternal flowers, its fruit trees and its sane and 
necessary touch of mother earth. 

In material things this region of elective population sets the 
pace for the Union in many lines. Los Angeles is better lighted 
than New York City, and has better urban transit than any 
Eastern city I know of. ‘The second electric road in the United 
States was built here. The city was first in the Union to be 
lighted throughout by electricity. One electric company spent 
in Los Angeles a quarter of a million dollars a month every 
month in 1902, and is exceeding that expenditure this year. 
The city has 170 miles of electric urban lines; and 500 miles of 
suburban lines are under construction. In electric transmission 
of power, California took the lead and is still easily preéminent. 
In 1900 the world’s records were beaten by bringing 33,000 volts 
from the San Bernardino mountains to Los Angeles, 82 miles. 
Then 40,000 volts were brought from the Yuba River to Oak- 
land, 140 miles; then from Colgate toSan Francisco, 21134 miles 
—up todate the longest power transmission in the world. Work 
is now in progress to bring 28,000 horsepower from the Kern 
River to Los Angeles, 116 miles; and 120,000 horsepower from 
the San Joaquin River to San Francisco, 180 miles; and to Los 
Angeles 218 miles. This, with the enormous adaptation of 
petroleum as fuel, is rapidly solving the long-time problem of 
manufactures, in which California was before very seriously 
handicapped. 

Perhaps it will make it clearer that certain precedent remarks 
about an extraordinary shifting of population were not absurd, 
to note that even by the United States Census of three years 
ago, the city of Los Angeles had gained in the last ten years 
almost twice as many people as the State of Vermont gained in 
the last fifty years. There are ten States and Territories in the 
Union which have not gained as many people in the decade as 
the city of Los Angeles—New Hampshire, Maine, Delaware, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Vermont, Wyoming, District of 
Columbia and New Mexico. The District of Columbia comes 
nearest, but falls 4,000 short. Kansas next, 9,000 short, 
Los Angeles gained in the decade more than seven times as 
many people as the State of Nebraska; and 14,000 people more 
than Delaware gained in twenty years from 1880 to 1900, al- 
though Delaware had in 1790 more people than Los Angeles a 
hundred years later. (See footnote next page. ) 

The city of Los Angeles in the last decade has gained in 
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population more than half the increase of the State of Oregon 
or of the State of South Dakota; more than two-thirds as much 
as the State of Idaho; more than two-thirds as much as Rhode 
Island ; and three-quarters as much as Utah.* 

In the decade from 1890 to 1900 Southern California gained 
20,000 more population than the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island and Delaware put together. 

As has been remarked, the new migration is by far strongest 
toward Southern California; but the record of the whole State 
is remarkable enough. By the United States Census, in the 
fifty years from 1850 to 1900, the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, Florida and Delaware gained 
1,303,163. Inthe same half century California, which had in 
1850 about the population of Delaware, has gained 89,293 more 
than all of them put together, or nearly another Delaware. In 
the last decade (that is 1890 to 1900, United States Census) 
California gained in population 31,999 more than Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Delaware 
put together. Only eleven States in the Union contain any city 
of any size which has gained as many people in the decade as 
the city of Los Angeles gained from 1890 to 1900. Locally, it 
is curious to observe that while Los Angeles in the last decade 
gained 9,000 more inhabitants than San Francisco, it also gained 
within 727 of as many as all the other cities in California, ex- 
cept San Francisco, now exceeding 10,000 population, put to- 
gether—viz., Oakland, Sacramento, San José, San Diego, Stock- 
ton, Alameda, Berkeley and Fresno. 

The postoffice statistics (made up by the government) are 
always significant measures and indices of growth—and not 
only of numerical but of qualitative growth. No city in the 
Union has ever shown the astonishing advance in this line re- 
corded by Los Angeles. ‘The increase in sales of stamps for the 
year ending June 30, 1902, over that ending June 30, 1900, was 
$107,145—$10,516 more than the /ofa/ sales of Paterson, N. J., 


*INCREASE IN POPULATION. 
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SERRE ae nana RT 1890 to 1900 7,390 
I ad cohcippdeerinds Siiiinkeling idiguininicn anual 1890 to 1900 31,826 
occ hs ccncciiiensetackaasdveniscensecens NT De 41,717 
NIE A WI os ccc cnsonscntconetwoncane 1890 to 1900 48,326 
TEER Sete eee ee ee a a 1880 to 1900 38,127 
I III fn. oon sarcseininaensheteekin 1870 to 1900 - 156 
RRS EEE ene eee es ee a eee aed 1850 to 1900 — 29,521 
I ciintinctiacrenkcudendyennnbaaieiaensedciainaiityes 1899 to 1900 99,769 
a aah naan ais oiled 1890 to 1900 — 72,762 
I iiscildcuunaibeaebahebenncen iieiudéeiinakaehentaal 1890 to 1900 — 77,387 
AE Oe ee ae ee eee 1890 to 1900 — 83,050 


EEE ee remem meee 1890 to 1900 68,844 
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A GIANT CALIFORNIA PALM FROM LOS ANGELES TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


TRANSPLANTING 


at ball, 20 tons weight. 


18 ft. circumference 


high, 


58 ft. 


(35 years old, 


with a population of 105,171; 
and $18,981 more than the 
total sales of Fall River, 
Mass., with a population of 
104,863 — both cities being 
considerably larger than Los 
Angeles at the time of the 
last census. ‘The total sales 
for the calendar year in Los 
Angeles were: 


1901 1902 Increase 


$312,524.48 $399,617.56 $87,093.08 

The zucrease of Los An- 
geles for 1902 over 1901 
was within $1069 of the 
fotal sales of the larger 
city of Fall River for the 
entire year. 

In domestic money orders 
in 1900, California ranked 
third State in the Union, 
exceeded only by New York 
and Pennsylvania, this item 
aggregating $14,894,997. 

The city of Los Angeles 
has twenty banks with de- 
posits aggregating $42,296,- 
401; and with $15,500,000 
deposited in savings banks. 
The bank clearances for 
1902 were $243,683,927—an 
increase of $98,500,000 over 
the preceding year.” 

No other State in the 
Union equals California in 
average amount of bank de- 
posits per capita, its aver- 
age being $764.52 as against 
the U. S. average of $408.30. 

The rapidity and magni- 
tude of growth in population 


and material development are startling enough. In a recent in- 
stallment I printed the figures showing number and cost of new 


*In 1900 there were in the State 287 banks (37 national, 178 commercial, 
53 savings, 19 private). Total Capital $46,502,820. Total Resources 
$385,302,285. In 1902 there were 321 banks. 
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buildings erected in the principal cities of the Union during the 
whole year 1902. Los Angeles still keeps up that astonishing 
disproportion as compared with the bigger cities. The 36th 
city in the Union by population in 1900, it was in March, 1903, 
4th city in number of new buildings, and 8th in total cost of 
new buildings, begun during the month. ‘The school census 
just completed (May, 1903) enumerated not only the children 
but all permanent residents, and gives a total population of 
136,596. If this is correct—and the census was taken with care 
—the city has gained in 35 months 34,477 inhabitants ; and has 
probably advanced from 36th place in the Union to 25th or 26th. 
There are in the city 39,824 children. 

But quality is as notable as quantity. The furnitures of the 
higher civilization are in advance of the highest American av- 
verage. Schools and churches show phenomenal growth. The 
Los Angeles public library (with 81,000 titles) is 24th in rank 
in the Union and 14th in circulation. Los Angeles has sup- 
ported a symphony orchestra for six seasons, and is the only city 
in the Union under 150,000 population that has this minor but 
vital token of refinement. It was the 8th or 9th city in the 
Union to support one, and is justly proud of its admirably con- 
ducted bedy of 50 pieces. 

The largest pipe organ in the world—with two and a half 
times the capacity of the famous instrument in the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle—is being built in Los Angeles. By the way, also, 
California is (Census, 1900) the 8th State in the Union in num- 
ber of piano manufacturing establishments. It is also 9th State 
in number of patents issued per 1000 of population. 

Merely as an incident it is to be noted that while California 
has another big, free, rich and highly effective University 
(Stanford), the State |University is the 14th in size among all 
the universities in the world ; and in America is exceeded only 
by Harvard College in number of undergraduates and total en- 
rollment. Furthermore, the Summer School of this State Uni- 
versity already outranks all summer schools in the United 
States in enrollment—having last summer 830 students. Scatter- 
ing typical facts like the above indicate something of the as- 
tonishing growth in grace, as well as in material prosperity, 
now making by the Graduate Easterners whose reward is in 
California. 


[Tro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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MY FRIEND LEOTA.* 
A Samoan Sketch. 
By CHARLES KEELER. 
[CONCLUDED.] 


(oy* had gone some distance, when, on nearing the opposite 
shore of the lagoon, Ledta motioned to the village and 

said enquiringly, “* kirzkiki?” I fortunately knew that 
kirtkiki was the nearest approximation which the Samoan can 
make to the English word cricket, and on hearing the shouts of 
people on shore concluded that Ledéta wished to know if I cared 
to see a game. I accordingly assented, and we paddled to the 
shore. What a scene of animation greeted us as we came in 
sight of the level strip of land where the sport was in progress ! 
Most of the players were girls, and the master of ceremonies 
was Méle, a buxom wench of forty. She was a character in 
Pango Pango, as fat and good-natured as mortal could be, and 
athletic in spite of her excess of adipose. To see Méle smile 
would put the most melancholy of men into a good humor. Her 
skirts were gathered up above her knees so she could run without 
encumbrance, her wavy hair was tossed back from her comical 
face, and her fat hands were clapping vociferously as we ap- 
proached. Whenever the ball was struck there was a beating 
of drums, a clapping of hands, and a shrill chorus of voices to 
add to the excitement of the moment. Sometimes it went 
whizzing into the water, but the players, nothing loth, splashed 
in after it, clothes and all. 

As the game is an all-day affair—and in fact, like a Chinese 
drama, continues for weeks at a stretch—I concluded, after we 
had enjoyed the fun for some time, that we had better leave. 
But no, our entertainers would not hear of this. One of the 
fair sirens of the bat proposed that I take her place in the 
game. I was evidently in for it, so I took the club and struck 


*Illustrated by Louise M. Keeler. 
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the ball a fierce whack. Amid the clamor of drums and the 
shouts of Méle’s band, my partner (or opponent, for I was not 
quite clear as to the details of the game) and I ran back and 
forth from stake to stake. Then I missed a ball, and on enquir- 
ing what next, was promptly informed that I was to pay one 
shilling for missing. Avrzkéki evidently came high in the South 
Seas. Méle soon called Ledta to take the other bat, so he and I 
knocked the ball back and forth. Presently he missed, and I 
enquired if I was to get my shilling back. ** No, no,” explained 
my entertainers, “‘you pay s7ki penny (sixpence). When you 
miss, you pay one shilling, when Leéta miss you pay ski 
penny.” This arrangement seemed a trifle one-sided to me, 
but was so eminently satisfactory te my savage friends that I 
had not the heart to withdraw. While the money lasted, which 
was not very long, we had a riotous time of it, batting and 
running, pitching and catching, shouting and beating drums to 
our heart’s content. Finally I suggested to Ledta that it was 
time to go, and we said fofé to Méle and her flock and turned 
towards the shore. In passing a house on the edge of the 
cricket grounds, a girl called mein. I recognized her at once 
as the one who had climbed a cocoa-palm a few days previously, 
to get me a cocoanut to drink. She was seated beside a board 
upon which a circular disc of ‘apa was spread, painted in concen- 
tric rings, with a checker-board center. Beside her was a half 
cocoanut shell, and in her hand a little pointed stick. The 
whole contrivance looked so like a wheel of fortune that I took 
it for granted I had come to the side show attached to the ball 
game, and that I was expected to put a shilling in the midst of 
the circle and see it disappear. But no, my suspicions were un- 
founded. My acquaintance of the cocoanut tree simply wished 
to show me the piece of /afa she was painting and have me ad- 
mire it. This I did most feelingly on discovering that there 
was no price of admission, after which Leéta and I went to the 
canoe and resumed our ride on the placid bay. 

On returning to Ledta’s fé/e we found the family busily pre- 
paring thedinner. The kitchen was a thatched shed at some 
distance from the house, with a pile of hot stones for a stove. 
The people were at work there making cocoanut cream cakes 
for dinner, and this is how they did it: Four of the young men 
were sitting on the ground surrounded by piles of bread fruit 
and banana leaves and rough baskets to hold the food, while the 
women were busy on the outside, bringing cocoanuts and ar- 
ranging other details of the repast. All were employed, but so 
leisurely that the spell of the lotus eaters might have been 
upon them. The cocoanuts were cracked and the meat was 
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INTERIOR OF A SAMOAN Hovusse. 


scraped out with a sharpened stick, falling in shreds upon some 
banana leaves. These particles were placed in a bunch of fibre 
which was moistened, and wrung thoroughly. The juice was 
thus squeezed out into a wooden bowl as arich white cream. 
Fresh /aro leaves were next heated over the hot coals, and held 
in the hand as a cup. The cream was poured into this, a piece of 
banana leaf was wrapped onthe outside, and lastly it was tied 
up, covered over in the coals and allowed to bake. In a simi- 
lar fashion’ fish were roasted, while breadfruit and taro roots 
were simply laid in the hot embers to cook. 

In the course of time Ledédta announced that dinner was ready. 
The food was brought into the fé/e in rough palm-leaf baskets, 
and a mat was spread for me to sit upon. Tomy surprise I 
found that I was expected to eat alone. Ledta’s daughter sat 
opposite me and cut up slices of baked breadfruit, seasoned with 
the cocoanut sauce. She took some little fish out of a bundle 
of leaves and removed the skin and bones, handing me the 
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slices of meat as if I were a baby. ‘There were also pieces of 
gray, mealy taro root to consume, and a fresh cocoanut to drink. 
Not till I had finished my meal did the family sit down to eat 
what remained of the feast. 

What a fascinating evening it was as I sat on the pandanus 
mat and looked out on the village and into the neighbors’ 
houses! The cool shadows of night were settling upon the 
scene. There was a soft murmur of musical Samoan speech 
wafted to me from afar. The zaos were chattering away in the 
tree-tops. The steely water of the bay quivered, but showed 
no ripple upon its breast. Even the great boughs of the cocoa- 
palms, which respond to every breath of air, were still, and the 
broad leaves of the breadfruit, on their scraggly stems, did not 
move. ‘The dark mountains stood sharply stamped against the 
sky. Many blackspecks of home-bound canoes dotted the water 
afar off. A fire glistened in the center of one of the adjacent 
houses, and women and children were moving around it. ‘The 
night mosquitos were beginning to hum about us; the voices of 
the village subsided, and all was quiet save for the sweet chatter 
of the zaos. 

The old gray-haired grandfather came sedately in, carrying a 
staff, and sat down on a mat near me, crossing his legs under 
him, as is the fashion of the Samoans. The family began to 
drop the curtains for the night, shutting out the lovely picture 
the low stone walls, the banana leaves, the drooping pandanus 
sprays, the luxuriant foliage bathed in the evening light, the 
rosy sky, the glistening water and the blue mountains beyond! 
Ledéta’s wife and mother prepared my bed, taking coverlids and 
pillow from the camphor-wood chest. It was nearly dark under 
the great turtle-back rvof, with its three big central posts and 
its circle of supporting columns. Presently asplendid big piece 
of tapacloth, or s#éfo as it is called in Samoa, was produced 
and suspended from side to side, making a private apartment of 
about a third of the /dé/e, in which I was to sleep. 

The evening cicadas had begun their sweet, strident calls. 
The zaos had ceased their chattering and the hollow resonant 
beat of the high chief’s drum sounded from across the water. 
Darkness had fallen on the village of Pango Pango. As I 
peeped out between the mats I saw fires here and there in the 
different /dé/es, which illumined the dusky forms crouching about 
them. ‘The languor of the tropics cast its spell over this night 
scene and all was peace. 

The grandfather looked like a patriarch of old as he sat in 
the fire-light with the family gathered about him. The baby 
of the household lay on the mat with head resting on his 
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father’s lap. His hair was all shaved off with the exception of 
a tuft in the center of his head, giving his little savage face the 
oddest expression imaginable. As we sat there we heard songs 
wafted on the still night air from the surrounding houses. 
Ledta, facing his seven boys, called upon them to join him in a 
hymn, and all sang in beautiful savage cadence an impressive 
song. Following this he recited a long solemn prayer in low, 
earnest tones, while in the distance arose the hymns from other 
households. 

After the service, Ledéta suggested that we eat again, and 
almost immediately a little girl appeared holding a thatched 
mat for a tray, upon which were some pig meat, bread- 
fruit and a little banana bundle of cocoanut sauce. Again the 
food was first offered to me, and, after I had finished, to the 
family. When the viands had been dispatched, a fava bowl 
was brought in and two of the boys prepared the drink. The 
evening was wearing on, so while the members of the family 
were lying down on their hard bamboo pillows I sought the 
comfortable couch they had prepared for me with so much deli- 
cacy and care. 

In the morning, people were astir by starlight. When I arose 
the zavs were singing and women talking all about. The water 
glistened like silver; a gray-green mist hung over the land- 
scape, and the graceful cocoa-palms swayed along the shore. I 
walked home feeling that I had been participating in the life of 
a by-gone century, so child-like, so hospitable, so genuine it 
seemed. 

This was but the first of many entertainments at the home 
of Ledéta. I could never walk up the path to Pango Pango 
without being seen by some member of his family and invited 
in for an hour’s meditation and halting converse, seated on the 
pandanus mat. Every day some little offering was left at my 
door—a rare shell, a bunch of bananas, a roasted fowl, or a 
basket of cocoanuts, bearing witness of his unflagging good- 
will. Many meals were eaten under his friendly roof. But all 
this entertainment was interrupted when we left Tutuila on an 
excursion to the windward islands. Ledta enjoined me to be 
sure to come to his /é/e immediately on returning and to bring 
the fa/fine and pickaninny, as he had a surprise in store for us. 
The time was drawing near for our departure from Samoa, 
homeward bound, and it would no doubt be our last visit to him. 

On returning from the windward islands an opportunity was 
afforded me to accompany two missionaries on a walk to Ledéne, 
a village at some distance around the coast of Tutuila, They 


promised to send me lio 1e by boat on the following day, just in 
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time to make ready for the mail-boat. The trip would show 
me many new phases of Samoan life and take me into a seldom 
visited section of the island, so I concluded to let my wife make 
peace with Ledta, and undertake the trip. 

I reached Leéne after a seventeen mile walk along the coast, 
over steep mountains, and through the tropical jungle, and 
spent an interesting night at the girl’s mission school. On the 
following morning a storm had blown up and the waves were 
dashing high on the reef. People shook their heads when we 
spoke of putting to sea in an open boat with a crew of boys to 
row us. We might get through in safety, but then again we 
might not. I concluded to walk back, and after many delays 
started, with one of my missionary friends, on the home trail. 

It was dark when we reached the house. My wife was anx- 
iously looking for me and told me that Leéta was also greatly 
worried. He had planned a feast for us, on a much more elab- 
orate scale than any we had hitherto enjoyed, and when the 
hour arrived and I was still absent, my wife and little girl, ac- 
companied by a Samoan lady, had gone without me. His /é/e 
was all trimmed in leaves and vines in honor of the event, anda 
most sumptuous native banquet was spread before the guests. 
When Ledta learned that I was to return by boat he looked at 
the weather and said it was very dangerous to go to sea in such 
a wind. Why had we not told him I wanted to go to Ledéne? 
He would have taken me and brought me home in safety. If I 
did not return by night he would go in search of me. 

My wife was telling me all this as we looked out on the tossing 
cocoa-palms and the black clouds hurrying overhead, when 
Ledéta appeared before us. His broad face lighted up with a 
genial smile as he saw me. He had come with his boat. His 
boys and some other friends were waiting in it now, ready to 
put out to sea to look for me. I had known Leéta less than 
three weeks and we had talked but little during that time, yet 
there he was, a simple savage with only a loin-cloth for dress, 
ready to go to sea with his brave boys on a wild stormy night in 
hopes of rendering me a service. 

The next morning the mail-boat was in the harbor ere we had 
finished breakfast, and all was bustle and confusion. In the 
midst of it Leéta arrived with his family, loaded down with 
parting a/éfas. 'There were finely woven mats, so highly prized 
by the Samoans, and carved spears, and tapas, with baskets of 
cocoanuts and bananas, and a pineapple that had been ripening 
for us for a week past. The tiny little boy brought a tapa and 
a carved toy spear as a present for my little girl, and there were 
fans and necklaces for us all. What a parting it was with 
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those simple people! Maunga, the high chief, was there with 
his fly brush, a family heirloom, which he placed in my hand, 
and his wife brought us mats and tapas. Ledta claimed the 
privilege of taking us to the steamer, so we said farewell to his 
wife and were rowed out by his stalwart sons. He explained as 
we went to the boat that we were the first white people he had 
ever known, and told us that we should come back to him soon. 
He said he would come to us in America. 

We were late in reaching the steamer’s deck. There were 
many farewells to say, but last of all Leéta was standing there, 
silent and dignified. He took my wife’s hand in his and touched 
it to his lips like a courtier of old, and then saluted me in the 
same way. With a sad “ fofé” and a shake of his head he 
walked down the ladder to his boat, and in a few moments was 
lost from sight in the confusion of boats and canoes. ‘There 
was a tumult of merry savage voices and many light hearts as 
the great steamer moved slowly out to sea, but Ledéta’s was not 
one of them. Our lives had come together for a brief spell and 
then drifted apart in the great current of human destiny, and I 
for one, am richer for the friendship formed with a savage on 
the dreamy shores of Pango Pango. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


WAS IT THE SEA? 
By EDWARD SALISBURY FIELD. 


oar song of the sea is in my ears— 


The song of the sea, the song of the sea! 
Souls that have lived in the bygone years, 
Singing to me, singing to me ! 
Off to the west the dark sky clears ; 
A sea-gull circles, and wheels, and peers. 
The cloud fleets sail to the southward—Hist ! 
Was it a voice that called to me— 
A voice that I have not heard in years— 
Or was it the sea ? 


My cheek is wet with a dash of spray 

A dash of spray, a dash of spray ! 

And into my heart come, creeping, fears ; 
And I look away, I look away! 

And into my eyes there comes a mist, 


A mist of spray—or is it tears ? 


Los Angeles, Cal. 











SLAVES OF THE RING. 
By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 


**Poor Blanche! thy wrongs are dearly paid !”’ 


sIHE Red Light was deserted, except for the little 
‘| group of five at the poker table, and some eight 
or ten “‘sweaters.” This was a matter not of 
chance, but of design. 

The fact was, Doc North had a victim in the 
toils ; a tenderfoot with a “‘wad.” Wherefore 
Curly, the barkeeper, had given the wink to the 
strikers who stood in with the house, and they 
had lured the outsiders away to other resorts, 
that there might be no interference with the coup. 

The game had been going on for some hours. It should be 
premised that though four of the five at the table were in league 
against the fifth, the play up till now had been fair, as far as 
any manipulation of the cards was concerned. This was 
for two reasons; to allay any suspicions the victim might en- 
tertain, and to get enough of the “‘sucker’s” money on the table 
to muke the final assimilation profitable. The method of ac- 
complishing this result was simplicity itself. The four bet 
high against each other—and whenever one of them lost all the 
chips in front of him, he would buy about four times as many 
as he originally had. 

At first they would pay cash for these ; but as their purchases 
grew larger they paid with checks, which, the banker cheer- 
fully volunteered, were as “‘good as gold.” ‘This statement 
was misleading ; for if (as sometimes happens) a chance deal 
should put the ‘“‘sucker” big winner, he would find the checks 
worthless and the givers gone. 

Now, every time the other players bought more chips, the 
tenderfoot bought more also, so he could have enough to ‘“‘tap” 
the highest man. In this simple manner, the game, which had 
started with a twenty dollar “‘ change-in,” had grown until 
there were $8,000 in chips on the table, of which $2,500 were 
paid for with the stranger’s money. Moreover the tenderfoot, 
having seen the others ‘* bucking ” viciously against each other, 
with every appearance of disgust and dismay on the part of the 
losers, would not suspect collusion when he was “skinned.” 

So the play had gone on, with the usual ups and downs, and 
sufficient time had elapsed since the assisted exodus of the crowd 
to make the finish have artistic verisimilitude. But at this 
juncture, the door opened and a cowboy came jauntily in. 

The newcomer was apparently about twenty-two or twenty- 
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three ; tall, slender, with a very freckled face, a snub nose, 
merry blue eyes, and a shock of sandy hair, exposed by a som- 
brero which hung precariously on the extreme back of his head. 

His costume consisted of a flannel shirt, and blue overalls 
tucked in his high-heeled boots. A black silk handkerchief 
was knotted around his neck, and a six-shooter and belt were 


girded loosely around his waist. He was slightly bow-legged, 


after the fashion of all who go down to the plains on horses, 
and walked with an easy, self-confident swagger, his clanking 
spurs keeping time on the floor. 

This unwelcome guest took a cigar at the bar, looked at the 
clock, and passed on to the back of the room, where a table was 
littered with papers. He threw a careless glance at the players 
as he went, and sized the situation up succinctly in his mind. 
**Got a sucker—but it’s none of my funeral.” 

He had not been reading long when the tenderfoot began to 
sing as he shuffled the cards. The tune was “John Brown’s 
Body.” 

** Mine eyes have seen the glory of the death of Alpha Phi, 
Mine ears have heard the groanings of the leather-lunged Arki; 
My lips shall tell the story to our eagle in the sky, 

How old Rhizomia booms !” 

The cowboy read on for awhile, then arose, stretched himself 
and sauntered over to the poker table. He thrust both hands 
in his pockets and watched the game a few minutes in silence. 

Two of the men at the table were singularly handsome. One 
was Doc North, gambler and gunfighter, one of the most 
dangerous men in the Southwest. The tenderfoot was the 
other. 

North, a man of about thirty-five years, had piercing black 
eyes, silky coal-black hair and mustache, smooth, white hands, 
well shaped and well kept, and a quiet air of reserve force 
which impressed one with the idea of a spring of highly tem- 
pered steel, bent to highest tension, ready to rebound at the 
slightest touch. 

The other was of a young, smooth, boyish face, clear-cut in 
profile, guileless and open. He had clear brown eyes, and the 
joyous light-hearted manner of our “golden youth,” before 
care and responsibility have sobered them. 

Apparently the cowboy soon wearied of watching the game, 
for he yawned and went backto his papers. As he did so, North 
caught Curly’s eye and shot a significant glance at the intruder. 
This was before the days of wireless telegraphy, yet Curly 
understood plainly that he was to offend the outsider and drive 
him out if possible. 
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Accordingly he approached, leaned on the table, and said 
roughly: 

** Young man, are you a deputy-sheriff, or an officer of any 
kind ?” 

The other lowered his paper and gazed over it with an air of 
mild curiosity. 

“Why ?” 

"Cause if you’re not, you’ve got to take off your gun.” 

‘“‘Me? This gun?” Innocent surprise was depicted on 
every feature. ‘* Why, this here gun is mine. I’ve done paid 
for it long ago.” 

Curly flushed. ‘** You’ve got to take it off,” he persisted. 
**See the law tacked up yonder ?” 

‘Are you a deputy or any kind of officer ?” queried the cow- 
boy, not heeding the angry glances from the group of 
“*sweaters.” 

Curly, disconcerted, scratched his head. 

**No, I ain’t,” he said, ** But I don’t want you packing a gun 
in my house.” 

**My friend,” said the cowboy, in a dispassionate tone, “‘ We 
all have to put up with a heap of things we don’t like in this 
world, and I reckon you'll have to put up with this. You 
see, this is a free country, and I’m half white. Go ’way, please 
—you interrupt my reading.” 

Curly was ‘‘flustrated.” He did not know how to handle 
this imperturbable person. If there was a row, the “‘lamb” 
might cash in and quit the game with his wool still on his back. 

While he stood undecided, another stranger came in. The 
cowboy at the table looked at him with the careless and indiffer- 
ent glance one bestows on a stranger, yawned again, and 
twisted his moustache. In this action his finger lingered lightly 
on his lip for the fraction of a second. Then he became im- 
mersed in his paper, while Curly went behind the bar to wait on 
the last comer. 

** Beer,” said that person, tapping on the bar with a coin. 
He was a cowboy also, dressed much as was the first, except 
that he wore ‘‘chaps,” his garments were of finer texture, and he 
had no sixshooter. He was about twenty-eight years old, broad 
shouldered, with curly auburn hair and beard, now plentifully 
sprinkled with alkali dust, denoting that he had just come in 
from “* the road.” 

He drank his beer, walked across and watched the game 
awhile, and then went over to the table where the other cowman 
sat, closely watched by Curly and the others. 

“Hello, stranger,” he said, cheerily, taking a chair. ‘‘ See 
anything about the price of yearlin’s in the papers ?” 
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**Yes—they’re bringing 18, 20 and 22.” 

“Cattle business is looking up,” ventured the latest comer, 
evidently willing to enter into conversation. 

** Ye-es,” replied the other, laying down his paper. ‘‘ Prices 
are coming up all right. But in my country, the loafer wolves ’s 
about to git my young stock.” He stole an almost imperceptible 
glance at the table. ‘°‘We’ve just natcherly gotter find some 
way to protect ’em.” 

** Where ’re you located ?” said the shorter man genially. 

** Dundee, New Mexico. Where you holdin’ out ?” 

“Oh, I’m up in Crow Flat.” 

“The devil you are! Say, I got two mighty fine American 
horses over there, I bought from Coffeldt—Triangle K on left 
hip. Lemme get a piece of paper and write down the brands 
for you, an’ if you find ‘em and put ’em in a pasture and let me 
know, I'll pay you well for your trouble. They run away and 
went back. I'll give you full description and my address, so’s 
you can write me.” 

‘Write in this,” said the last arrival, producing a pencil and 
note book. 

North had been listening to the colloquy and decided that the 
strangers were harmless. ‘The intended victim had been yawn- 
ing, counting his chips and otherwise manifesting his intention 
to quit soon. It would never do not to “‘go through” him 
after all this trouble. So he gave the signal to ring in the 
** cold deck” next deal. 

Could he have seen what the younger cowboy wrote in the 
note book he would not have been so easy. For the language 
and the tenor of it were startlingly at variance with the appear- 
ance and speech of writer and recipient. It read thus: 

“That young fellow playing poker is a U. P. man and 
Rhizite. He sings “‘Old Rhizomia Booms” and wears the ’00 
colors and Phi Kappa pin. Think it must be Foley. Don’t you 
remember Big Chump wrote us about him? The other players 
and all the onlookers are in the play, and they’re going to rob 
our man. We’ll have todo the Venus ex Machina act. When I 
begin operations, you take care of the barkeep till you get a 
gun.” 

The other read it over and put the book in his pocket. “‘All 
right, caballero,” he said. ‘I'll do the best I can for you,” 
and he began to make inquiries as to a non-existent Jim Canning. 

Meanwhile, Juan Velarde dealt cards for the last hand. It 
was North’s ante and Foley had the first say. He looked at his 
hand. He had four kings and the joker. 

He came in for the ante, five dollars; the two men on his left 
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did the same. Velarde picked up his hand and raised twenty- 
five dollars. North made his ante good and called the raise. It 
was now up to Foley. 

He considered a moment only. Under the Red Light rules, 
four aces were the top hand, as they did not play straight 
flushes. Hence there was only one hand in the cards to beat 
him, and, as he held the joker, the chances were about a million 
to one in his favor. He slid his cards together and raised back 
one hundred dollars. The man on Foley’s left dropped out; 
the next one staid. Velarde saw the raise and came back two 
hundred dollars. 

North leaned back in his chair, studied his cards and started 
to throw up his hand. Then he looked again—evidently recon- 
sidered—and shoved in the required amount. “I'll just draw 
with you fellows,” he said. ** Three hundred won’t break any- 
body.” 

Foley raised five hundred dollars. The other man showed 
three tens and threw up his hand. Velarde stayed. 

North pushed back his sombrero, and ran his fingers through 
his hair. Hecounted upthe pot, and looked searchingly at Foley 
and Velarde. ‘‘ T'wenty-six hundred and twenty-five dollars, if 
I stay,” he announced. ‘And I can get a chance at that for five 
hundred dollars—five hundred dollars to draw cards—hum ! 
And they can’t raise me out before the draw, because I have the 
last say—Hum-m!” 

‘Thirty days just the same as cash,” suggested Velarde. 

North pondered deeply. Finally he looked up. “‘I said I’d 
draw with you fellows, and damned if I don’t do it.” 

*“Cards ?” said Velarde, taking up the deck. 

**Give me the top one. If I do fill, look out for yourselves.” 

**'T’he next one, please,” said Foley. 

Velarde waited on them and laid the cards down with a vil- 
lianous grin. ‘‘I’ll play these,” he said. ‘‘I’ve got you fellows 
faded this time.” 

** We may help, one of us,” said North, with a pleasant smile, 
to Foley, *“‘It’s your do, sir.” 

‘**I pass,” said Foley. 

Velarde bet five hundred dollars. 

North looked at his cards. ‘*‘Iseea stranger,” he said softly. 
**T’ll just have to raise you my pile.” And he shoved in all his 
chips. ‘‘About eighteen hundred dollars more, please, Mr. 
Velarde.” 

‘**T call that as far as my money goes,” said Foley. He sized 
up his chips—‘* I’m two hundred and forty dollars short. I’ve 
a show for this money, and you two gentlemen can bet on the 
side.” 
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Velarde threw his hand down, face up, exposinga flush. “‘I 
don’t want any of it,” he said with ascowl. “I guess both of 
you filled. Anyhow you can’t both win—I’m glad of that.” 

‘I have four kings,” said Foley with a smiling face. ‘‘ Had 
them all the time.” 

‘*And I,” said North, in purring tones—‘* have four aces 
and I had them all the time!” And he started to rake in the 
money. 

**One moment, gentleme,”’ came a clear, even voice behind 
North. ‘You haven’t looked at my hand yet. I have a six 
full!” 

Every one looked around. The younger cowboy, still seated, 
was covering the crowd with a cocked six-shooter, while the 
other one was silently herding the bar-tender toward the crowd 
with a heavy iron poker. North’s eyes blazed, but he did not 
move. To do him justice he was no coward, but the steady eye 
and hand carried conviction. ‘The possessor of “‘the drop” has 
a singular moral ascendancy over his fellows, which must be 
felt in person in order to be thoroughly understood and 
appreciated. 

‘** Don’t move,” said the man with the gun, in an icy voice. 
** Don’t anybody move— make no mistake, Mr. North—stead-y ! 

stead-y! STAND STILL! ‘The first man to make a break 
will never be sorry for it! There. Get Mr. North’s gun, 
Shorty. Now, gentlemen, there are two of us, and we are ex- 
cellent marksmen. Everybody hold their hands up, please. 
Thank you, gentlemen—that was nicely done. I am pleased to 
find you of such an obedient and obliging disposition. Quite 
still! Now, Foley, how much money are you in this little 
game ?” 

“About twenty-five hundred dollars,’ 
astonished youth. “How did you know my name?” 

‘** Never mind irrelevant details, my son—this is no time for 


’ 


said that much 


airy persiflage. Just feel around these gentlemen and remove 
any artillery you may find. What! Only three from all that 
crowd? Oh, yes. Doubtless this is on account of your law 
yonder. Mr. Barkeep, please cash in Mr. Foley’s chips—twenty- 
five hundred dollars’ worth, I think you said 7” 

** But—but—” stammered Foley. 


ee 


But me no buts,’” said the other. “This was a brace game 
from the start. You need have no scruples. Thank you, Mr. 
Barkeep.” 

‘**Have you a gun, Foley ?” said Shorty. Foley shook his 
head. ** Thought not. Give me one of those, and one to Sandy. 
Let’s git. ‘There are several horses tied to the rack. Back out, 
Sandy.” 
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“*O. K.,” returned Sandy. ‘‘Come along with us, please, 
Mr. North.” ‘The three backed toward the door, still covering 
the crowd. ‘‘Good evening, gentlemen,” came in Sandy’s 
mocking tones from the door. ‘“‘Allow me to suggest that it 
might prove unpleasant, perhaps disastrous, to Mr. North if 
you followed us. Good bye!” 

And he backed out into the moonlit street; North, in inarticu- 
late rage, following with his hands up. 

Foley and his companion had loosed all the horses but three. 
Sandy mounted. ‘‘Go on, you fellows—I want a moment’s pri- 
vate conversation with Mr. North. Come up to the corner, 
please, Mr. North.” 

When they came to the corner Sandy stopped. 

**Do you remember Minnie Bannard ?” 

North turned a convulsed face up to him. ‘‘Ah—I see you do! 
Take this for her!” And he struck North a violent blow over 
the head with his six-shooter and started after his companions 
at full speed. 

He had not gone far when three or four of the Red Light 
crowd came to the corner and opened fire. Sandy rounded an- 
other corner, and overtook the others. 

‘They got after us mighty quick. They must have had a lot 
of guns behind the bar,” he said cheerfully. ‘“‘As I was making 
my adieux to North I heard them saddling up in the feed-yard, 
and mounting in hot haste. ‘There'll be racing and chasing 
on Cannobie Lea’ here, in a pair of minutes.” 

Foley turned in his saddle. ‘‘Who are you fellows, any- 
way ?” he demanded. 

‘**Rhizomians both,” answered Shorty. ‘*Myself— Louis 
Jourdain '96. Barbarian. Clubhouse. Very much at your 
service.” 

‘** Better known as Aramis,” supplemented Sandy in ludicrous 
imitation of the other’s laconic speech. ‘* Theologue. Subtle. 
Poet. Class Poet. Second Class Poet—first one resigned. Ten- 
second man. Half-back.” Oh—in response to a look of inquiry 
—‘*I was in the Prep—Kindergarten, to be exact. Name of 
John Graham. And we two were fellow Rhizites, and con- 
tracted a sad case of Wegotism. SolIled him from the paths 
of virtue, and now he’s my accomplice in the cattle business at 
Dundee, New Mexico.” 

‘**Do you remember hearing of Clavers—the tackle that saved 
the '95 foot ball game?” said Shorty to Foley as they raced 
along, with dogs snapping at their heels, and windows opening 
behind them to allow curious heads to be thrust out. ‘* Well, 
that’s him, ‘Claverhouse’ because he was John Graham, of 
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Dundee, you know—'Clavers’ for brevity, and because of his 
amazing superfluency of speech.” 
**Look out! Here they come! 
Some eight or ten of the Red Light men came into the street 
several blocks behind, and bullets began to whistle by them. 
Sandy stopped, and deliberately emptied one of his six shoot- 
ers at them. A scream told him that one of his random shots 
had taken effect. In a moment he rejoined his companions. 
***A very palpable hit,’” he said, laughing. **‘ Dearly beloved 
brother,” to Jourdain, *‘I would not presume to dictate, but un- 
less you can get a Waterbury on that old stick of yours, I think 
it extremely probable that we shall all take breakfast where 
General Sheridan proposed to take supper on a certain memor- 


” 


able occasion.” 

*“This horse,” said Jourdain, slowly and with dignity, “is 
shot through the thigh. Turn down the next street to the west. 
It’s out of our way, but I want to get in the shade of the 
houses. I have anidea. Give me one end of your rope.” 

Sandy complied, and Shorty deftly knotted the two reatas to- 
gether. ** Two blocks down is the very place,” he said. “Some 
trees there. You go on one side, and I'll go on the other— 
Take a turn around the trees and set our horses back— ” 

*" Yo sabe muy bien. Ever read “A Fool’s Errand ?’” 

**No—why ?” 

** Well, I have,” chuckled Sandy. ‘*‘ Here we are.” 

The pursuers had delayed a moment to see how badly their 
comrade was hurt, so the cowboys had time to arrange their 
ambuscade unseen. 

**Here they come,” said Shorty, when he had taken a turn 
around a tree with his rope and another turn to his saddle horn. 
** Sandy, you blamed fool, keep your rope tight. What are you 
doing ?” 

“*I load my six-gun, dear friend,” said Sandy’s bantering 
voice from the shadow on the other side of the street. °° Don’t 
pull the rope taut till they get here—they might see it. Say, 
these fellows will be apt to get bruised. Let’s not shoot to hit 


” 


- 


—just scare ’em. 

Down came the wolves with a tumult of wild shouts and 
the thunder of hcrses’ feet. The two cowboys reined their 
horses back to their haunches. A moment later the foremost 
horses struck the rope and fell, breaking the rope, and those 
behind, unable to stop, stumbled over them. A shrieking chaos 
of trampled and tangled men and horses piled up in the street. 
One or two of the rearmost ones swerved and passed on, pursued 
by a volley from the three friends. Foley rode into the mé/ée 
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and caught an uninjured horse for Jourdain. ‘““Thank you,” said 
that person as he mounted, “‘ you'll do. But I want to lead old 
Bally, for if we leave him, these fellows will find out who we 
are, and we'll have to account for all this later.” 

***O, what a fall was there, my countrymen !’” interrupted 
Sandy. ‘* Say, we’d better ride up. North wasn’t in that bunch. 
If he had been, he would have spread his men out in different 
streets to make sure we didn’t dodge him. What did I tell you ? 
—Here he comes now! The others got ahead of him while I 
was taking leave of him.” 

‘“'That’s bad,” said Jourdain. ‘* He’s got the fastest horse in 
the country, they say. See how he gainsonus. We've got to 
stop and fight.” He wheeled round a corner and stopped in the 
shade again. ‘“‘Get down behind your horses, and shoot for 
keeps.” 

‘“'This looks uncommonly like murder,” objected Foley. 

‘*Shut up!” growled Jourdain, ** you don’t know what you are 
talking about. He is a dead shot, and has killed too many 
better men than himself, already. He deserves no more mercy 
than a snake.” 

North swept furiously round the corner on a magnificent 
black horse ; so swiftly that he was carried far over on the 
further side of the street. 

A merciless storm of flame and lead greeted him from the 
shadow. Even at this fearful disadvantage North fully upheld 
his reputation for gameness. His six-shooter spoke twice in 
sharp rejoinder, and Sandy felt a sting as a bullet grazed his 
arm and buried itself in the adobe wall behind him. ‘The gam- 
bler’s gun rang on the pavement—he reeled in the saddle—then 
straightened up and rode on, without turning his head. Foley, 
wild with excitement, aimed at him again, but Jourdain 
knocked his gun up and the bullet sang harmlessly by. 
‘** Habet,” said the leader. ‘* Besides, he’s dropped his gun. 
Tha‘ sort of thing isn’t done, you know.” 

Far down the street North threw up his hands and fell 
heavily. ‘The three galloped to where he lay. Sandy jumped 
down and turned him over. 

** Quite dead,” he said. °' Hit six or seven times. He looks 
as peaceful and quiet as a sleeping child. Poor Minnie! * Noth- 
ing in life became him like the leaving of it.’” 

*‘A brave man,” said Jourdain. ‘‘ I’m glad we didn’t hit his 
face. Come away.” 

They rode on in silence. Foley was trembling—even Sandy’s 
gay spirits were damped. Only Jourdain’s iron nerves remained 
unshaken. ‘‘ You’ll have to come with us to avoid consequences, 
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Foley,” he said. *‘ Don’t you never carry that much cash again in 
a place like this.” 

Some of North’s discomfited followers came up to their fallen 
chief and fired a few desultory shots after the victors, but made no 
effort at further pursuit of the trio that had proven so formid- 
able. 

“*Howl, wolves! Your leader is dead,” said Jourdain. ‘‘Guess 
they’ve got good and plenty. All the same, the sooner we get 
to the New Mexico line, the better. We'll go to Fleck’s, and 
I'll doctor old Bally—I haven’t had any supper yet.” And he 
began to sing, 

** The President and Faculty, Emendia’s classic lip 
Grew sweet on us when first they saw our banner on the tip 
Of creation’s topmost Pinafore, the old Rhizomia ship— 
For old Rhizomia booms.” 

‘All together !” 

And they sang to the rhythm of the galloping feet, 

** Then shout aloud, Rhizomians, lift your voices to the moon ; 

Let them sweep along the Milky Way, a telephonic boom, 


And onward, upward ever and through joy, delight and gloom 
Let old Rhizomia boom ! ”’ 


Tularosa, N. M. 


THE GULLS OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 
By HARLEY R. WILEY. 
ITH blink and leer they peep and peer 
(9) Through cabin windows dim— 
These sliding things of beak and wings 
So silent, grey and grim. 


Though speeds the ship, they gleam and slip 
Unhelped by wing or wind ; 

In curves of grey they swerve and play 
Yet never fall behind. 


The siren sings, the fog bell rings 
And still these phantoms drear, 

With trailing shroud of mist and cloud 
Come trooping in our rear. 


Anon they wheel in devil’s reel 
And through the spectral light, 
While tolls the bell in ghostly knell, 
They fade from mortal sight. 


San Francisco. 
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THE LADY OF THE GALLEON. 
By LOUISE HERRICK WALL. 


II. 


HE whole ship rang with work. The Spaniard, with his 
or fashion of aiming high, had grinned up at us with four 
rows of teeth and cut our rigging to pieces, besides mak- 
ing work for the carpenter’s gang on bowsprit, foremast and 
mainmast. Some of the shot had taken us between wind and 
water, so that pumps must be manned and plugs fitted ; there 
were our wounded to be cared for and our dead to slip into the 
sea. But beyond this, our ship must be made ready for our 
host of prisoners. This was the gravest matter of all; forif the 
Spaniards should rise against us, outnumbering us, as they did, 
two to one, we must look for a bloodier battle than any we had 
yet seen. 

All these industries, the noise of hurrying feet, the creaking 
of gear, the beating of hammers, suddenly gave place to a 
strange, heavy, shuffling tread that so aroused my curiosity 
that I lifted my bandage to look. 

Through a fog I saw, across the deck, eight of our sailors 
carrying a chest of dark wood bound with iron, with great 
hinges and padlock; and just behind eight more men were 
about to hoist a second, and then a third, and still others, over 
the ship’s side. Every man on our deck had stopped in his 
work with arm lifted—never was so much clamour so quickly 
quelled—for all were struck dumb with the same thought; and 
then with three unholy cheers we greeted the Spanish loot, like 
lusty sailormen. The men who carried the first chest turned 
about to answer us, and in turning tilted their burden on an 
uneven keel. That sent the true metal rushing and ringing 
within the chest, and to that tune we cheered again. 

Before the last treasure chest had been stowed in the Commo- 
dore’s cabin, the first of the prisoners appeared over the side; 
and for two hours they swarmed out of the boats and up the 
Jacob’s ladder, a steady stream of dark, angry-looking men, 
who trod our deck with suspicion, as though they thought it 
mined. ‘The wounded Spaniards and the Officers were to come 
last and were to be stowed in our cabins; but all these sound 
folk had to go below in the hold, the only place we could safely 
stow such numbers. 

At first we had not known the name of our prize, but now we 
heard it, with the Spanish accent, on every tongue. She was 
Nuestra Setiora de Cabadonga, and, it was added, she had carried 
treasure to the amount of half a million pounds sterling. 
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When the tramp of our prisoners had sent me into a half- 
drowse, I was roused by some one near me crying, “* The Span- 
ish Officers !” 

Lifting my bandage, I saw the Commodore standing at the 
side in his best flaxen wig and blue-laced coat, and about him 
his lieutenants drawn up at attention, looking prodigious fine 
in gold-laced coats and spangled waistcoats. Our sailors were 
ranged in line, dressed in all fashions (for it was not till five 
years later that Lord Anson himself gave a uniform to the 
Navy), their honest faces shining with the sweat of their new- 
left toil. Between their short ranks came the grave, splendidly- 
dressed Dons, with heads held high; the anger and dark looks 
that the Spanish sailors had shown disguised in these beneath 
an air of arrogant calm. They walked like shining conquerors 
through our homespun line, looking neither to right nor left, 
with such disdain as would have inflamed their reckoning con- 
foundedly, if young blood had had its way. With the Officers 
came a Priest of the Jesuit order, a puny figure of a man with 
a nose like a great owl’s and eyes so hotly bright that they 
seemed to have burned back into his head ; his long straight 
lips smiled constantly, as he looked about him. He ran his 
eyes down our short lines, eked out with all our boys, and spoke 
in French to the Officer with whom he walked : 

*“My God!” he cried. ‘“* Taken by a handful of boys!” 

The next moment he was begging, with many smiles, for 
speech with the Commodore, and they stood together in earnest 
talk. 

A boatswain’s chair had been rigged at the yard-arm, and the 
long business of hoisting up the wounded from the boats began. 
Of this I saw nothing, as my eyes were again blurred with 
staring. I was told that General Don Jeronimo, the Portuguese 
who had been in command of the galleon and who was wounded, 
came first and was laid in the Commodore’s cabin, and that all 
the other officers, many of them also wounded, were to be given 
the cabin Mr. Saumarez had occupied, with six of our men 
armed to stand guard. 

As soon as all the Spanish Officers had passed, our men were 
ordered to their work, and the Cen/urion hummed again. Then 
once more there came a sudden check to this noise, and I heard 
only the creak of the gear hoisting the boatswain’s chair. 
Again I lifted the bandage, and started to my feet. 

What I saw was the chair, which was but a plank, like those 
that are notched at each end and laid for a seat between the 
ropes of a swing, hanging from the yard, high above the Cen- 
turion’s deck, and on the seat of it the Jesuit Priest steadying 
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beside him the figure of a woman—a nun—who leaned forward 
and battled with her black robes against the snatching breeze. 
High up there, above my head, she was beating like a black bird 
against the dirty pink of the tropical sky. I watched breath- 
lessly as the in-board guy was hauled taut and the chair was by 
degrees drawn in and eased down toward the deck. The woman 
was very young. I think I have never seen so young and white 
a face under the black of a sister’s veil. I walked straight to 
the side, dragging the Surgeon’s foolish bandage once for all 
from my head, and put by the sailor who had been lifting the 
wounded from the chair. He was not the right man to lift a 
nun. As the chair creaked across and down toward me from 
the rigging above, I felt in my hair the wind of her coming, 
like the beat of a sea-gull close at hand, and I looked straight 
up into her face, as I held out my arms to steady the nearing 
seat. She was pure white and black, except for her lips and the 
lining of her narrow nostrils that were strongly coloured, as 
the flesh of a peach is stained where it lies against the red 
stone. Her eyebrows were laid across the white of her forehead 
in a subtle, fine line, as though cunningly drawn with the wood 
soot that lays its flakes on the inner side of a chimney, so soft 
and velvet-like that a man would put his finger on it. But it 
was none of these things, but the whole of her, that made a 
man feel her, all at once, like a shock running through him. 

Her eyes were not frightened nor did she turn from me; but 
as I lifted her from the Jesuit’s side, I felt her body stiffen be- 
tween my hands as the body of an angry child stiffens, and I 
would have laughed had I dared; for joy leaped in my throat, 
and a spirit of contest that met her own. She was the first 
woman of my class I had seen for three years, and, nun though 
she was, she was still a woman; I knew it by her temper. 

As Iset her down, I said in my best French, “‘I hope the 
good Sister is not hurt ?” 

She drew her veil about her, and with a little movement to- 
ward the Priest, remained silent. 

**Sister Carmelita regrets that she speaks only the tongue of 
Spain,” he said politely, in French. 

At that moment the Commodore came forward and bowed 
with grave ceremony to the young Sister. 

‘*You are twice welcome,” he said, “‘as belonging to the 
noblest sex and to the most virtuous profession.” 

When I remember how he said this, with none of the grimaces 
of the modern pretty fellow, but the look of truth and gentle 
courtesy, I recall with anger the false gibe of the false Walpole, 
who said that Lord Anson might be the first Englishman since 
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Drake to go round the world, but that he would never be in it. 
In truth, the Commodore lacked in nothing that became a gen- 
tleman, and the honor that he was to reflect upon England 
shone from a clear glass. 

When he had welcomed the Sister, Mr. Anson turned to the 
Priest and said, *‘I have ordered that the lady be given a state- 
room near that of her wounded countrymen. I regret that the 
space is too small for her comfort. It is the best that the 
crowding of our ship allows.” 

The Priest bowed his acknowledgements, as I think he under- 
stood little that had been said, and the Commodore told me to 
direct the lady to her new quarters. 

While we had been talking, Sister Carmelita had stood quiet, 
only her eyes moving from one speaker to the other, her whole 
face and figure motionless except for her eyes and the line of the 
brows that wavered. The wind had wrapped her long black 
garments about her, and now, as we started to move, she tripped 
upon their trailing length. For a moment she was entrapped, 
but gathering up her draperies and stepping out with energy, 
there fell on the deck a heelless black shoe, and the foot, for an 
instant in plain view, was close-fitted with a saucy little slipper 
of fine scarlet Morocco, with a wonderful heel, the like of which 
I had not seen. 

That night, and for many nights after, every Officer and man 
on board the Centurion, who was off duty, slept in his cloaths, 
ready at any moment for the alarm of a revolt among our pris- 
oners. We slept—those who did not watch in their hammocks 
—with pistol-belts buckled and cutlasses laid at hand. 

Our ship and the captured galleon were put under light sail 
and headed for China. Although neither vessel was fit for sea- 
service, we did not wish to linger on the borders of the enemy’s 
country ; and what was more in our minds was that, as long as 
we sailed with four hundred prisoners, the enemy was in our 
country, and had only to rise up to make it their own. 

With the tropic dawn all hands were piped up by the Boat- 
swain. On deck I found the Commodore, in a plain cloth coat 
and a bob-wig, giving orders to the Carpenters. He was in- 
structing them to build two great square funnels, one over each 
of the hatchways leading to the forward- and to the after-hold, 
where the prisoners were confined. These structures, which 
were to lead to the upper deck, were to be shaped like large 
chimnies and to be made of planking, with square, flaring 
mouths. ‘They were to lead from the fetor of the crowded holds 
to the purer air above. As I came up, the Commodore returned 
my salute absently, but turning to me explained the nature of 
his design. 
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‘IT shall mount four swivel-guns at the four corners of each 
of the guards and keep a man posted near-by with a tinder-box, 
so that he may fire the guns down into the funnels at the first 
symptoms of revolt from below. ‘The ventilation, too, will be 
improved for our prisoners.” In explaining his devise, he 
beamed upon me more joyfully than after the capture of the 
galleon—for inventiveness is the gift of the devil to make 
modest men vain. He explained that all other access to the 
holds was to be securely closed, and concluded his harangue by 
saying soberly, ‘‘I am determined that we shall not spend such 
another night as the last.” 

He seemed annoyed when I replied that I did not care for a 
better night than I had enjoyed, so I hastened to add that any- 
thing that supplied our prisoners with better air was greatly to 
be desired. 

Even on this upper deck the air was foul from the over- 
crowded ship, and in the neighbourhood of Mr. Saumarez’s 
former cabin, where the Spanish Officers lay sweltering in 
blood and sweat, the stench was sickening to the sense. We 
were in the height of the steaming Summer weather of these 
latitudes, where many times each day the bottom drops out of 
the sky and lets an upper ocean down upon the ocean beneath ; 
then both together steam up again into the burthened air to 
form a new torrent. 

But the floods had served to sweep from the decks the blood 
of yesterday; and a new feeling of excitement, a looking from 
a past too well known to a future unknown, wasupon us all. It 
was not like the excitementof battle, half shuddering and fierce, 
nor the noisy exultation of the moment when we saw the chests 
of treasure brought on board ; it was a secretive and watchful 
excitement. We were all conscious to our finger-tips that there 
was a woman on board—a woman with a scarlet slipper under a 
loose, convent shoe. For what I had seen had been seen by 
others, and that night, between the close-hung hammocks, the 
word had gone softly from mouth to mouth. There was a spirit 
among our English sailors that made them speak of a woman 
of her sort seldom and softly, and yet the sense of her nearness 
was in the morning mists and shimmering from the yardarms. 
It came like the rumour of crystal, running streams and the 
healing freshness of growing things to scurvy-stricken folk. 

But little as had been said openly of Sister Carmelita, the 
Priest had told me something of her the night before. I was 
standing the first watch, leaning on the rail singing over to 
myself what words I could remember of an old, almost-forgotten 
pastoral, that had not been in my mind since Ileft England. I 
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could only gather lines here and there from my memory of a 
‘“mayde’ who came forth to gather ‘‘maye,” and who fell 
into sweet dispute with a “‘shepeard” boy ‘“‘in breeche of 
coyntree blewe,” 


” 


**'That would she ought or would she nought, 
This lad would never from her thought, 
She in love-longing fell.” 


I well remembered that, 


** She wore a frocke of frolicke greene, 
Might well beseeme a mayden queene, 
Which seemly was to see ; 

A hood to that so neat and fine, 
In colour like the colombine, 
Y-wrought full featously.”’ 


And then a part of his wooing came back, 
** And I to thee will be as kind 
As Colin was to Rosalinde, 
Of curtesie the flower.”’ 


** With that she bent her snow-white knee 
Downe by the shepheard kneeléd shee, 
And him she sweetely kist—”’ 

‘A beautiful night,” said a voice at my elbow, in French, 
and I came out of my reverie, waspish, as a bee shaken from a 
clover-top. Then the Priest spoke of the phosphorous in the 
sea in a way that made me know he had other matters in mind. 
At length he said, ‘‘ I have done your Nation and your Profes- 
sion a great injustice. I stand amazed at the courtesy with 
which, as prisoners, we are treated. Especially at the con- 
sideration shown to the Bride of Heaven who has been captured 
with this prize of war. When I but hinted to your Commodore 
that she was grieving for the loss of her Father, in yesterday’s 
engagement, he ordered that her meals should be sent to her in 
her own cabin.” ‘Then he added in a lower tone, ** He has not 
even sct eyes on her since she first came on board.” 

I felt my temper rising. ‘‘I have never understood,” I said 
with heat, *‘ why persons of intelligence should consider that a 
Sea-Officer should have a character and temper resembling the 
furious Elements among which his life is spent. It is not the 
habit of any Englishman to betray the helplessness of a vir- 
tuous woman who is defenceless in his hands.” 

My plainness of speech offended the Father, who threw out 
his arms deprecatingly to ward off the idea he had just been 
insinuating. 

‘**No doubt,” I added, ‘‘ the lives of some of our buccaneers 
in the past have given colour tothe ideas that prevail in this 
regard.” 

He accepted the amends and said, “I feel that I hold the 
position of actual as well as Spiritual Father to my young 
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charge. She was on her way with her Father from the convent 
in the City of Mexico to the convent of Santa Clara, in Manila. 
After his burial, she implored my protection against danger. 
Such an appeal would enlist the chivalry of any man,” he said, 
peering at me out of the darkness. ‘“‘ Her family is one of im- 
portance,” he continued. Her Father was Don Pedro Valdés, 
the chief military official of Luzon. His gilt of his child to 
the Church is one that the Church will seek to repay.” 

Despite my interest, there was somewhat in his talk that I 
could not stomach ; so I made an excuse of Duty and walked to 
another part of the ship, where I stood my watch out alone. 

With daylight, as I have said, camea new day of labour; but 
I was no longer a bandaged outcast from it all, and every mo- 
ment of every hour was filled with the work incident to handling 
the ship with our lessened crew, to pushing forward repairs, 
and to building our new hatchway-guards. Toward night, Mr. 
Saumarez sent a boat from the Cadadonga, with a report for 
the Commodore and a note to me, asking me to send him some 
papers and instruments that I would find in his cabin. 

He would scarce have known the place for his own quarters. 
Latin curses and hospital smells flung a man back from the door, 
while the hammocks, hung one above the other in rows three 
deep, were swung so close, from side to side, that a visitor must 
needs creep under to reach certain of the men. The cabin was 
ill-lit, so that most of it was happily unseen, and I had to call 
for a lantern to make my way in the disorder. I was kneeling 
on the floor before Mr. Saumarez’s locker, with the lantern 
hung on a nail overhead, searching for the papers, when there 
came to my ears the sound of knocking. 

**Come!” I shouted, wheeling about to see, while Sister 
Carmelita stepped into the cabin, and at her heels the Jesuit 
Priest. ‘The cursing and groaning died down as she went from 
hammock to hammock, bending toward the men and speaking, 
in Spanish, words with babyish endings that make that tongue 
most fitting for Lovers and Mothers. One old Officer, light- 
headed from loss of blood, continued to curse on without abate- 
ment. Then in the hammock next him a young Officer sat 
straight, and shaking his fist at the old man, flung out a broad- 
side of Spanish in loud, fierce tones. Laughter broke from 
them all, short-lived, Spanish laughter, led by the girl-laugh 
of Sister Carmelita. I rose and lifted my lantern in surprise, 
but she had closed her lips over her little, sharp teeth, and was 
bending toward the sick man. 

‘‘He is delirious,” explained the Jesuit. “‘What he was 
saying,” he added politely, *‘ was thatthe plague should devour 
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and all the Saints of the Good God eternally damn the hell- 
hound who would swear before a lady.” 

So this was what had amused them! 

The young man steadied himself for a moment, staring as 
though half-waked to consciousness by his own voice, then with 
a moan fell back. The little Sister caught him in her arms and 
held him against her breast. It was then that I stood greatly 
puzzled, throwing the beam of my lantern upon them. I knew 
that I had once before seen her lift a dying man to her breast, 
and that then, as now, she raised to me a face of hatred. But 
it was for only a moment that her angry eyes played upon me. 
She turned to the Priest and spoke with decision, and there en- 
sued what I saw was an angry altercation. Suddenly her voice 
dropped to pleading; and looking down at the man in her arms, 
she spoke still more tenderly and, drawing from her robes a 
rosary, she laid the Crucifix softly against his lips. One of the 
Officers in a hammock spoke, and then several others. 

‘What is she saying ?” I demanded of the priest. 

He shook his head obstinately. 

‘*Eh bien!” Sister Carmelita cried, laying the unconscious 
man gently upon his pillow ; standing up, she pushed her veil 
aside and spoke with sudden white-flaming resolution.” 

**'You must know, Monsieur!” she cried in French, so angry 
and fluent I could scarce follow her words, ** this is my brother, 
Don Juan Valdés,” her brows drawn to a steady line as she de- 
fied the priest. ‘“‘ He will die in this pen! I cannot nurse him 
here. I demand of your Generalissimo—Oh, no! I beg of 
him— ” and the corners of her lips drooped in sobbing irony— 
**I beg of him that my Brother may be carried to my cabin, and 
that I may care for him.” Then, her mood and her face once 
more a-light, she cried, *‘ Will he deny this to the son of the 
dead ?” 

I could not see in her face a trace of shame, or even the least 
consciousness of the trick she and the Priest had practiced upon 
me in denying her knowledge of the French tongue. On her 
face was only the sweep of her present passion. My pride was 
up. I was too insignificant, then, to be even consistently de- 
ceived. 

“*I think, Madame,” I said, ‘‘ You would do well to consult 
your Spiritual Adviser in this matter, also. I know too little 
of the customs of your sacred callings.” 

“Oh!” This was a half-laughing intake of the breath, and 
turning she spoke in Spanish to the Priest. 

For my part, I replaced the lantern and returned back to my 
search in the locker, as though the matter no longer concerned 
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me. When I had gathered the papers and instruments together 
and was making ready to leave the cabin, I was stopped by the 
Priest’s hand on my arm. I found his bright eyes rather sullen 
as he said: 

“*Can you find if Commodore Anson will grant an interview 
to Sister Carmelita ?” 

**T will send another Officer to you,” Isaid. ‘‘Some important 
matters prevent my serving you in person.” I bowed, without 
looking, and left the cabin. 

After dispatching a messenger to the Priest, I found that the 
Cabadonga’s boat had long been ready, and I hastened to give 
my packet into the hands of Mr. Saumarez’s coxswain. It was 
Tam Mackinnon himself, and he stopped for a crack with me. 
The galleon was leaking amain, he said, from our low shot, and 
her supply of fresh water was all but gone. He had bid me 
good night and gone down the ladder, when his old face 
was suddenly thrust back over the side. 

** Lieutenant Lightfoot, Sir,” he bellowed. 

‘Yes, Tam.” 

**IT wanted to tell ye there was na leetle laddie amang the 
slain.” 

“It was a matter of no consequence, Tam,” I said, grandly. 

** Ave, so I thocht,” he replied enigmatically, and dropped out 
of sight; but his voice came up to me, *‘ Weemen an’ Papists, 
sired by the muckle black de’il!” 

‘Commodore Anson sends his compliments, and wishes Mr. 
Lightfoot’s company in his cabin,” said the Commodore’s boy 
out of the twilight. 

I made sure it was on business connected with Sister Carmel- 
ita, soI was surprised to find two sentinels in place of one, sta- 
tioned at the door of his cabin, and still more by what met my 
eyes when the door opened. The light from several smoky 
lamps was centered on the heavy baize-covered table, around 
which the Commodore and his Lieutenants were drawn up, 
eagerly examining a number of charts and documents spread 
out before them; but what caught my eye and breath was, that 
on the table lay a prodigious mass of Spanish coin, heaped by 
the shovelful in an irregular pyramid—chiefly in pieces of 
eight, flanked by bars of virgin silver, hundreds of pounds of 
treasure lying loose under the smoky lamp-light, while our 
Officers bent forward over the charts. Two or three of the 
chests stood with their lids thrown beck, partly emptied ; but 
the pile of chests still untouched, filled the rear of the cabin; 
against the table leaned musquets and cutlasses in quiet readi- 
ness. Then I suddenly realized, witha start, another presence 
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in the room. On the Commodore’s bunk a massive, grizzled 
head, all I could see of the man, lay Don Jeronimo de Mentero, 
the Generalissimo of the Cadadonga—called the bravest Captain 
of their Service—staring vacantly from his great sunken eyes 
upon the treasure that had gone from his keeping. 

As I closed the cabin door and approached, every man looked 
up, except the Spaniard, whose eyes were fixed. 

‘“We have here,” said the Commodore, motioning me to a 
chair, ‘charts and journals of the greatest importance. Now 
for the first time we have accurate information of these waters 
and of the routes followed by Spanish navigators in crossing 
the Pacific. For one hundred and fifty years Spain has secretly 
held this information, and to-night we hold it—for England!” 
The parchment in his hand rustled. 

A smart knock at the door fell upon us jarringly. At the word, 
the Commodore’s boy entered and, saluting, said * If the Com- 
modore will permit it, the lady says that she will have speech 
with him to-night.” 

Mr. Anson showed a moment’s annoyance, glanced at the dis- 
ordered table, and then said quietly, laying down the chart that 
he held, ** My time is at the lady’s disposition.” 

Sister Carmelita entered alone. As she advanced with dig- 
nity through the group of men—for all of usrose as she entered 
—her eyes seemed to take in no particular of the confused cabin. 
She wore the same black robes and veil; her Crucifix—hung 
from a rosary made for a taller woman—beat softly against her 
knee as she moved. 

**I have come,” she said in French, stopping some paces be- 
fore Mr. Anson and addressing herself entirely to him, ** to ask 
a privilege for my brother. He lies wounded in a cabin—not so 
commodious as this—where sixteen other men are lying. He 
will die there! I wish to have him carried to my cabin, so that 
I can care for him.” 

Mr. Anson, whose French was not so sure as his seamanship, 
turned to his second Lieutenant, who, in turn, hesitated. 

“‘Ah!” cried the lady, her calmness gone at a flash, *‘I see 
that I have asked too much of our noble enemy. We are not 
sufficiently humbled!” 

She drew a step nearer, and in doing so saw, as I had seen and 
with the same shock, the great face staring from the bunk; 
and again she cried out, this time in Spanish, with a woman’s 
compassion in her voice. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
Sausalito, Cal. 
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review of the work done by the Club at the Missions of San Juan 

Capistrano, San Fernando Rey, San Diego and Pala, with an abundance 

of photographs showing the condition of these Missions before the Club 
undertook its work and after its work had been performed. Of course, not 
half the necessary repairs have been made at any of these Missions. It 
will require many years of work, and many thousands of dollars to put 
them in such shape as will do credit to the intelligence of the American 
people ; but already a very large amount of work has been done—and well 
done. Work is still going forward at Pala, where it is intended to complete 
the roofing of the entire front. 

The Landmarks Club Cook-Book—the best California cook-book ever 
printed, and the largest and best authentic collection of Spanish-American 
recipes anywhere extant in English—is selling well and giving universal 
satisfaction. It can be had at this office for $1.50, or by mail $1.60. The 
book contains a large number of photographs showing the Missions and 
the work of the Club. 
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W. Frank, C. C. Parker, W. T. S. Hammond, R. W. Poindexter, Miss Celia 
Gleason, Geo. P. Thresher, Frank M. Coulter, C. C. Pierce & Co., Stoll & 
Thayer, Wm. F. Marshall, Mrs. R. Ll. Craig, Tufts-Lyons Arms Co., Geo. 
F. Conant, W. D. Woolwine, McLean & Gleason Drug Co., Paran Rice, 
James A. Gibson, W. J. Trask, J. D. Bicknell, Miss Olive Percival, Geo. H. 
Wadleigh, all of Los Angeles. 


# the next number of this magazine it is intended to print an illustrated 
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sealed and delivered. It was a large undertaking, and 

the campaign has been long, hard and continuous ever 

since October, 1901; but the end has crowned the work. ‘The 
League’s motto is ‘common sense, patience and never-let-go ; *’ 
and in this sign it has won. It has outworn red tape and 
routine ; has beaten the greed of landowners anxious to profit 
by the misfortune of Indians who had lost their homes; and has 
even outwearied the meddlesome class whose numbers are re- 
cruited, as the proverb informs us, by a new birth every minute. 
The first installment of the Warner’s Ranch Indians were 
successfully moved to their new home at Pala in the second week 
of May, and were at once set to work in preparing their houses 
andlands. At this writing there is every reason to believe that 
the remaining exiles will be as successfully transferred. All 
the hysteric talk about “bloodshed,” ‘“‘armed resistance,’ 
‘dying in their old home,” and that sort of thing, reiterated 
by yellow reporters until some of the Indians themselves echoed 
these foolish phrases, came to nothing. The people from the 
Hot Springs were transported by wagon without the slightest 
resistance ; and these are the only ones who have made any talk 
whatever of resistance. In spite of evil advisers; in spite of 
their pathetic and manly love for their old desert home in prefer- 
ence to any paradise ; in spite of their inability to understand 
the legal procedure by which they were ousted, the people of 
Cupa neither fought, nor waited to be dragged. That great 
and deep-grained Reverence for Authority, which is in all un- 


or first contract of the Sequoya League is at last signed 
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spoiled human beings—and which is recognized as the greatest 
leverage to help the Indians, by those who know enough to use 
it—triumphed after all; and how much this means can be re- 
motely imagined only by those who know something of the 
temptations to which these simple and heart-broken people were 
subjected—by Americans who ought to have known better, and 
who mostly did know better. If the Indians had not had better 
sense than most of their advisers, the eviction would have been 
a battle. 

The removal, however, was no easy task. The Indians had 
been lied to, deceived, confounded, and inflamed until neither 
they nor anyone else knew just where they stood. Anything 
less than the highest tact and executive ability at the last mo- 
ment would undoubtedly have resulted in serious trouble. The 
matter was fortunately in charge of United States Indian In- 
spector A. E. Jenkins, who has an enviable reputation through- 
out the West, and who has added new lustre to his record by 
carrying out this difficult and ticklish duty without a hitch. A 
great deal, also, must be credited to Dr. L. A. Wright, Agent of 
the Mission Indians, who has had this situation on his hands 
for two years, and whose good sense and conscientiousness have 
had much to do with the final successful outcome. The steady, 
consistent, patient work, for more than a year, of the few who 
were officially connected with the matter, had its logical fruit 
when the pinch came. In spite of themselves, the Indians be- 
lieved the men who had neither lied to them nor wobbled. 

Naturally enough, in their time of stress, they preferred to 
count as their friends the people who told them what they liked 
to hear; the brilliant persons who said: ‘Oh, never mind the 
Supreme Court; it doesn’t amount to anything; you just stay 
right here ; it will come out all right.” They as naturally felt 
that all who told them the unpleasant truth—that the decision 
of the Supreme Court was final, and that they would have to 
leave their old home—were their enemies. In this estimate 
they were assiduously confirmed by irresponsible, or half-baked, 
or malicious Americans, until they came to feel that their only 
friends were the harpies who are making money out of their 
misfortune—lawyers who take their pitiful savings on pretense 
of reversing the Supreme Court ; discharged reporters who take 
their money for equally valuable services, and just common 
muddle-headed visitors who “feei sorry for the Indians” and 
show it by adding to their troubles. 

All this, however, is only what anyone expects who engages 
in any attempt to better fixed conditions. The work of the 
League in this matter was begun with full realization that it 
would incur the enmity of routine politicians, of disappointed 
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landowners who wished to unload their worthless properties on 
the Government, of idiot tourists, and of the Indians themselves. 
The task was undertaken neither for glory, nor for money, nor 
for thanks; but to secure for these Indians who had lost their 
ancient home, a good new one. A model new home has been 
secured. It is better than anyone, even the most sanguine, dared 
hope. The Indians are now on it. They have begun life anew 
—not as all their fellows among the Mission Indians of South- 
ern California have to live, practically all of whom have been 
evicted from their old homes into worthless lands where nearly 
all of them are now destitute ; but on a reservation which in 
the market is worth four or five times as much per acre as the 
home from which the judgment of the United States Supreme 
Court ejected them two years ago last month. 

The episode of the Warner’s Ranch Indians has aroused 
almost universal interest in Southern California, and far beyond. 
It has served as a peg on which to hang an incredible number of 
ignorant falsehoods in and out of print; but it has warmed 
and welded a very competent public sentiment among intelligent 
people; an energy which has not only served to enable the 
League in this work, but will suffice to aid it in similar under- 
takings for a long time to come. It is to be remembered that 
the Warner’s Ranch Indians are not the only ones who have lost 
their homes. Nearly all the “* reservations” in Southern Cali- 
fornia are but the ragged desert edge of fertile valleys from 
which the Indians have been driven. All these elbowed people 
would rather stay where they are than move to a paradise ; but 
part of the work of the same Commission which secured the 
new home for the Warner’s Ranch Indians was to recommend 
that with the $23,000 saved by that Commission to the Govern- 
ment some of the fertile lands adjacent to several reservations 
be purchased and added to them, so that without being removed 
these Indians may have lands which will keep them from semi- 
starvation. 

es 

The Warner's Ranch episode is closed. It was a tragedy ; 
but that could not be helped, after the Supreme Court acted. The 
one comfort about it is that, for the first time in our history, the 
Indians get more land and better land than that from which 
they are ousted. And this is what the Sequoya League has 
done. ‘The Indians have now the problem of adjusting them- 
selves to the new conditions of having farms which will yield 
them a livelihood. They never had that at the old home, where 
they subsisted chiefly as landlords, renting their bath-houses 
and their homes, and otherwise living on the visitors to the 
famous Hot Springs. At Pala they will have to cultiyate the 
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soil; but the soil will support them when they cultivate it. 
There is land enough, and good enough, in the Pala Reservation 
to support twice as many Indians in comfort as have been trans- 
ferred thither—or white people either. 

While of late years the condition of the Warner’s Ranch In- 
dians at the Hot Springs has been relatively easy, through rents 
and receipts from white visitors, it should be remembered that 
this was not always so. Lieut.-Col. W. H. Emory of the Ad- 
vance Guard of the Army of the West, which made the first 
march overland to California, records in his Report what he 
found at Warner’s Hot Springs in December, 1846: 

‘*“'To the south down the valley of the Aqua [sic] Caliente lay 
the road to San Diego. Above us was Mr. Warner’s backwoods, 
American looking house, built of adobe and covered with a 
thatched roof. Around, were the thatched huts of the more 
than half naked Indians, who are held in a sort of serfdom by 
the master of the rancheria. I visited one or two of these huts 
and found the inmates living in great poverty. The thermome- 
ter was at 30°, they had no fires, and no coverings but sheep- 
skins. They told me, that when they were under the charge of 
the Missions they were all comfortable and happy, but since the 
good priests had been removed, and the Missions placed in the 
hands of the people of the country, they had been ill-treated. 
This change took place in 1836, and many of the Missions 
passed into the hands of men and their connexions, who had 
effected the change. 

““'T’he Indians have made pools for bathing. They huddle 
around the basin of the spring to catch the genial warmth of its 
vapors, and in cold nights immerse themselves in the pools to 
keep warm. . . . Dec. 5.—A cold rainy day, and the naked In- 
dians of the rancheria gathered around our fires.” 

Capt. A. R. Johnston of the same little army (who was killed 
four days later, in the fight at San Pascual) says in his diary, 
recorded by General Kearny, under date of Dec. 2nd, 1846: 

‘*We found Warner’s a place which would be considered a 
poor location in the United States, with a hot spring anda 
cold one on his place ; a good place for stock, but bad for grain, 
one would think. ‘The labor is performed by California In- 
dians, who are stimulated to work by three dollars per month 
and repeated floggings.” 

Incidentally, this bit of official history shows that the 
Hot Springs were included in the grant originally—or at least 
as far back as 1846. ‘There has been irresponsible newspaper 
talk that they were taken in recently by ‘* progressive surveys.” 

As for Pala, it is where it has been for a long time ; where it 
was chosen by the Franciscan missionaries nearly a century 
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ago—men who never made a mistake in a choice of location— 
where it was when Helen Hunt Jackson, certainly as devoted a 
friend as the Indians have ever had, praised it twenty years 
ago; and where the Commission examined, tested and selected 
it last year. Anyone who is curious to see who told the truth 
about it—the Commission, which stated that it is an excellent 
property, or a few mendacious trouble-makers that have called 
it ‘‘ barren and worthless "—can examine it for themselves. 

The Commission has done its work, which was to select a good 
home for 300 Indians whom the U.S. Supreme Court had left 
homeless. It can afford to challenge comparison of its results 
with anything in the whole history of the Indian Service. The 
Interior Department has done its immediate work in removing 
the Indians to the new reservation. ‘The task is now on, both 
for the Indians and their official guides, to get the full benefit 
of the new, and materially better, opportunity. As for those 
who are still Sorry for the Indians (as the League is), there is 
now, and there will long continue to be, an excellent and sub- 
stantial way in which to show how deep the Sorrow bites. 
There are some thousands of other Mission Indians now a great 
deal worse off than the Warner’s Ranch Indians are or ever have 
been. The League is going to keep its shoulder against the 
wheel in the same patient, rational and persistent fashion, until 
all these things are remedied as well as may be. It takes two 
things to carry out these plans. One is public interest, which 
seems to be well aroused; and the other is money. Anybody 
who is really sorry for the Indians can help them quite as much 
by contributing to the work that is being done for them as by 
bubbling over in the newspapers. There is nothing to hinder 
free-born Americans from talking; but the time is apparently 
here when the sincerity of people who air themselves in print 
but pick up their hats and strike out for home when the contri- 
bution box is passed, will be at least doubted. Membership in 
the League is $2 per year ; life-memberships $50. The League 
has no salaries; all moneys received go directly to the work of 
** Making Better Indians and better treated ones.” 

* 

Last November, one George Larando Lawson wrote to the 
editor of Collier’s Weekly, suggesting that he would like the 
job of reporting for that journal the removal of the Warner’s 
Ranch Indians, then thought to be at hand. The editor re- 
plied that these matters were not available—"* unless the removal 
shall take on some dramatic aspect.’’ (Italics mine.) 

There was then no human probability of a ** dramatic aspect” 
to the eviction. Everything was arranged, understood and 
serene. Eighteen months before, the Supreme Court of the 
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United States had affirmed the decision of the lower courts ad- 
verse to the Indians of Warner’s Ranch, and the San Felipe 
Ranch—the two cases being conjoined. Six months before, the 
President had appointed a Commission to procure a new home 
for the evicted Indians, a wide public protest having been made 
against the selection of the Monserrate Ranch at an extravagant 
price by an Indian Inspector. That Commission had (after long 
and arduous labors in the field, and still longer clerical work) 
selected very much the best of all the properties offered for 
sale for this purpose—including over 100 ranches. The Report 
of the Commission had been approved. The Indians had by 
their delegates held a conference at Riverside with the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, who explained the whole situation to 
them, and they promised him that whenever the Government 
ordered them to move they would move peaceably. This maga- 
zine has already printed full information as to the case; and 
has shown by figures and photographs how much superior the 
new home is to the old. It has also shown that every possible 
effort was exhausted by the Commission to keep the Indians in 
their old home, which they naturally and properly love much 
better than any other, no matter how superior. 

But the significant fact that Mr. Lawson—who was a tag-end 
newspaper reporter in Los Angeles, and was discharged from 
the Los Angeles -.vpress because of his little habit of dead- 
beating bills, of which too many complaints were made to the 
office— has gone about the country claiming to be a representa- 
tive of Collter’s Weekly, explains some of his later actions. He 
thought he could make the removal “‘take on a Dramatic As- 
pect ;” and he has been laboring, with what little mind God 
gave him, and a malicious ingenuity derived from Somewhere 
Else, to be sure of a “story.” 

I hold before me a letter from the editor of Co//ier’s Weekly 
which says, among other things: “‘I hope the Department of 
the Interior will not hold us responsible, as we know nothing 
whatever of Mr. Lawson beyond what he says himself. He is 
not in any sense of the word our representative or correspondent, 
and he has no right to use our name in any way whatsoever to 
promote his own ends.” 

But meantime Mr. Lawson was simultaneously turning a 
dishonest penny by letters to Los Angeles papers, and fanning 
the flame by which he hoped to profit more largely. The Los 
Angeles Hera/d inadvertently printed one of his stupid articles 
March 22nd, in which he declares that the Government “has 
not kept faith” with these Indians; abusing ‘“‘the Washington 
officials and their servants,” and telling several wilful but rela- 
tively unimportant falsehoods. On discovering the imposition, 


the Hera/d promptly made amends; but the exposure of his dis- 
astrous meddling and untruth seems to have made Mr. Lawson 
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anxious lest his plan to get a few Indians killed, so that he might 
havea sensation, be in danger, and he sent up another “letter” 
to another paper—the Awpress—where it slipped in at an un- 
guarded moment. This letter was a wholesale aggregation of 
malicious lying—-and very stupid lying, at that. The matter 
was not detected by the editor until on the press; and although 
as much as possible of the more palpable and abusive mendacity 
was destroyed in type, the remnant printed article was precisely 
the sort of thing to illustrate Mr. Lawson’s character and to en- 
courage the Indians to resist the Government. The Zvpress 
also immediately published a handsome retraction, with regrets; 
discharged Lawson from even the temporary connection of cor- 
respondent, and branded him editorially as a *‘mendacious and 
untrustworthy correspondent who had imposed on it;” but these 
matters were in type and were shown the Indians by “their dear 
friend” who was trying to work them up to resist the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Since being so discredited and branded that he can hope for 
no further local market for his mendacities, Lawson has been 
working among the Indians, and was recently expelled from the 
Hot Springs by the owners of Warner’s Ranch on account of 
the trouble he was breeding. 

It seems incredible, but it is evidently a fact (being supported 
not only by the testimony of the Indians but by his own printed 
declarations) that this alleged “‘American” has taken the 
money of these bedeviled people for his “‘services.”’ The Cap- 
tain of the Warner’s Ranch Indians stated to the Indian Agent, 
the Special Agent and other Government officials in the /wn/a, 
held April 16th, at the Hot Springs, that Lawson had gone to 
San Diego for them to examine their title, and that they had 
paid him forit. Also that he had gone to examine the Pala 
property for them—the new home which the Government had 
just finished purchasing—and that they paid him for that. 
Fahncy! A cub reporter, discharged as unfit even for a cub, 
taking the money of these evicted and sorrowing Indians to 
‘“‘examine their title,” on which the Supreme Court of the 
United States passed two years ago, and which has been inves- 
tigated by a great many other authorities, including the Attor- 
ney General of the U. S.! Fancy, also, this tourist space-writer 
going to *‘examine” California lands, and taking pay from the 
Indians as an expert ! 

This is black enough, but it is not all. He not only took pay 
from a people whose condition would move a stone, and whose 
sorry crust a starving dog would not rob, but in return for their 
money he has wilfully, consecutively and eagerly lied to them 
on such a scale as to make him a laughing-stock to everyone else 
except these desperate losers of their old home. The April 
number of this magazine printed part of the Commission's 
Report on Pala, with a lot of official photographs showing 
something of that beautiful and fertile valley and its water sup- 
ply. An expert Commission of experienced Californians made 
that report. A great many official and lay witnesses of wide 
reputation, beside hundreds of *‘common people,” know that 
valley. As has been stated in these pages, over 700 acres of it 
are irrigable, and 316 acres were being irrigated at the Com- 
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mission’s visit ; 2000 acres are arable, and about 1400 acres were 
being cultivated at the Commission’s visit; and the official 
measurement of the water shows that at the height of the 
greatest consecutive drouth California has ever known there 
were 140 miner’s inches of water. But the too-eager liar Law- 
son printed that “‘more than 3200 acres of the 3438 of the Pala 
Valley are nothing but rock, sand and gravel”... “‘as deep 
and unproductive as the Sahara,” and that there is “‘ no water 
available for irrigation.” He told the Indians about the same 
thing, and added that they “‘ would starve to death.” 

It is not the intention to give space to a detailed nailing of 
Mr. Lawson’s lies. This isasample. They were not only fool- 
ish and ignorant lies, but they were with the express purpose of 
stirring up the Indians to revolt against the Government—and 
they nearly had that result. The only design of these few 
words is to catalogue this person who traffics in human life, and 
procures himself to be paid by his victims; that he be remem- 
bered and classified. 

So far as is known, the “‘blind-pig” lawyer John Brown, Jr., of 
San Bernardino, who was exposed in these pages in the De- 
cember (1902) number, is the only other person besides Lawson 
who has been actively, purposely and maliciously stirring up 
the Indians to revolt, that his own pocket might fatten. De- 
spite his solemn pledges to the Commission—made repeatedly in 
the presence of the Indian delegates, and stenographically 
reported—that he would take no more fees from these unhappy 
people for his impotent pettifogging, Brown has gone on 
not only bleeding them for money, but filling them with vain 
and disastrous ideas. But there are others who (without these 
vile motives, and simply out of oatmeal-mindedness), have done 
much harm. A _ hysterical old gentleman named Patterson, 
who was removed from the Hot Springs by order of the owners, 
recently imposed on a San Diego paper with a long screed of 
particularly absurd and senile falsehoods, which were eminently 
designed to make trouble for the Indians. His lies also were 
malicious, because of a fussy anger at having to leave the 
Springs. But a spite-lie is not, of course, comparable in mean- 
ness to lying for gain. 

It was not at all idle when it was said in these pages that 
people who wilfully make trouble for these Indians, or prey 
upon them, will be branded. It is the serious intention, and 
one which will be reasonably continuous. There is infinite pa- 
tience in the League for those who merit patience—which in- 
cludes all Indians, and even such superior Americans as are 
really friendly though foolish. But the people who ought to 
know better, and who do know better, and who still for vulgar 
or meddlesome motives rob the Indians either of their money, 
or of their land, or of their water, or of their respect for law, 
will have themselves to thank for the burn if they put their 
fingers on this red-hot stove. The League will sanction no in- 
justice to Indian or white; but justice is precisely the thing 
it is here to secure—and that will include not only fair play for 
the Indians, but a visitation upon those who viciously or in 
criminal carelessness make serious trouble for them. 

Cuas. F. Lumais. 
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OOSEVELT’S new and personally conducted Winning 
R of the West has been notable in many ways. Presiden- 
tial tours, if few, have always been interesting ; but in 
several important particulars this one was different. Of all our 
Presidents, Roosevelt is the one who least needed to come West 
to get his eyes opened. He was essentially Western already— 
Western by sympathy, Western in self-control, breadth and de- 
cision, and Western by the personal experience which was really 
the youd actereiien of his engneaeys: life. He under- 


could have done had di lived here all their liv es ond per- 
haps that is one reason why he wished to come, and see further 
and deeper into the great region wherein lies the hope of the 
nation. At any rate, he has profited by the coming ; he knows 
more than he did, and so do we; and so for that matter does 
the whole country. As he has remarked: *‘I was a pretty good 
American before, but this has made me a better one.” 

But the most extraordinary thing about his Western tour is 
neither its unprecedented extent for a President ; nor his pre- 
paredness to enjoy and profit by it; nor the hearty welcome a 
President may expect in any section of the country; nor the 
marvelous development which he found and which astounded 
even him ; nor the endurance, patience and balance with which 
he met the innumerable lateral strains upon him. The marvel- 
ous thing is to see a President—or any other American states- 
man of this day—going about the country, East or West, Mean- 
ing what he Says, and talking straight, plain, Horse Sense. Our 
ears have been attuned to the falsetto of the political siren. 
We have been brought up on Or-r-r-atory, and big round Words 
as Blessed as Mesopotamia, and conscious chest tones, and iri- 
descent platitudes about our Greatness and our Divine Mission 
and our Proud Boast, and all that. But, after all, when you 
take all this Star-spangled Rhetoric out in a quiet ten-acre lot, 
and look it over, you come to wonder how a man could Talk so 
Pretty for an hour and Never Say Anything. 

In place of this traditional but tiresome dress-parade of Words, 
it is like a fresh breath of the pines to hear the President of 
the United States really Say Something; and God knows there 
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never was a time when there was more need of having said, and 
hy the First Citizen, the very things that Roosevelt has been 
saying. In place of the statesman who seems to be back a 
sophomore at a prize debate, it is a blessed relief to have a plain 
man talk sane, sober, straight talk that Means Something, and 
that people can understand. Instead of spell-binding and 
Beveridging and posing, and feeding himself with the treacle 
of his own rhetoric, Roosevelt has been preaching the every- 
day sermon that is most needed. ““Be decent. Liveclean. Respect 
yourself and respect others. Insist on fair play, and give it. 
Carry your own weight; and when you can lift some other 
fellow up, lift him. Be strong, and be just. Don’t quit the 
children, and don’t rob them. Don’t let any part of the country 
be treated as a thing to be skinned in a few years for the bene- 
fit of the present generation. Don’t let it be a prey to the 
speculator. Keep it for the home-maker. Forest, land, water, 
scenery, whatever it is, so handle it that your children’s children 
shall get the benefit.” And so on. Of course, this is boiled 
down to more brutal compactness than the President said it 
withal ; but it is the sort of thing he said in straight, incisive, 
unmouthing but well-rounded sentences, and it is the kind of 
thing American audiences are not used to hearing from our 
politicians—nor much nowadays from the pulpit. The Rostrum 
Mouth has come to be mostly a Fourth of July anvil, designed 
to make a Patriotic Noise but not to hit anything ; but this 
Hunter of Big Game uses it rifle-wise—to put a bullet to the 
mark. 


A GOOD He lost no opportunity, for instance, to rebuke the 
—- vandalism which is so depressingly common among us 
'* *  Cwhether in the form of philistine neglect or of perni- 
cious activity) and tosay to American audiences a thing they 
cannot hear too often. It is also characteristic of the man that 
in the presence of the great wonders of nature he sees ‘hem 
rather than the chance they give him to Show Off. With him 
there is none of that business of “‘A very big Papa Perrichon 
and a very small Mont Blanc.” At the Grand Cafion, instead of 
using that masterpiece of the Almighty for a blackboard on 
which to chalk his own Smartness; instead of being stirred to 
tell How this makes Me feel; instead of soaring on the wings 
of a rhetorical Darius Green in an attempt to describe to his 
audience what they had eyes to see, and that which no man can 
begin to touch with words, he showed his awe and his feeling 
by not parading them ; and by the straight, sincere appeal that 
is first to strike a thoughtful man. He said: “‘I want to ask 
you to do one thing in your own interest, and in the interest of 
the country. Leave the Cafion as it is. You cannot improve on 
it—not a bit. The ages have been at work on it, and man can 
only mar it. What you can do is to keep it for your children, 
and for your children’s children, and for all who come after you, 
as one of the great sights which every American, if he can 
travel at all, should see. Keep the Grand Cafion as itis. Keep 
back houses and buildings and every other work of man from 
that awful brink. Iam glad to learn that the railroad is to 
build its new hotel back among the trees. Thatisright. That 
is the way to treat these wonders.” 
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And in the presence of the Big Trees of California, again, it 
was the same thoughtful and manful man that came to the sur- 
face, and not the orotund politician. ‘“‘I desire to pay tribute 
to those who are preserving these wonderful trees.... They 
should not be marred by placing cards and names onthem. The 
people who do that should be sternly discouraged. The cards 
give an air of ridicule to the solemn dignity of these giants. 
These cards should be taken off. I ask you to keep them off the 
trees, or any kind of signs that would mar them. See that the 
trees are preserved, and that the gift from Nature is kept un- 
spoiled.” 

These immemorial columns, some of which were grown trees 
when Christ walked the earth, were pockmarked (according to 
a peculiar American habit) with the innumerable cards and 
names of visitors of a certain class. It is a pleasant little epi- 
sode to record that after the President’s speech, and while 
he had gone to walk alone amid the titan grove, the party 
tore down these records of silly vandalism, amid the applause 
of the crowd. But the vitally good thing about it all is that 
we have an unspoiled Man, who, in the presence of Nature’s 
wonders and in the presence of civil problems is naturally 
stirred not to Art-Leather Oratory but to the straight, common- 
sense word for which the occasion calls. 


There is no legal duress compelling the President of HARD, 
the United States to Know the Country upon whose 
destiny he has for a term of years so direct and vital an 
influence ; but pending a constitutional amendment to this effect, 
it does seem that the laws of common sense and enlightened 
self-interest, if fairly enforced, should bring about the due re- 
sult. As a matter of fact, we have had no Presidents who knew 
reasonably well the nature, the needs, or the potentialities of 
the larger half of our national geography ; and not the West 
only, but the country as a whole, has seriously suffered by this 
lack. Only those who have been in contact with the task can 
dream what a hopeless and disheartening struggle it has been 
to teach the government at Washington the plainest truths 
about anything remoter from that self-contented center than 
Chicago; what deathless patience and persistence it has needed 
to secure for the West measures of local benefit, indeed, but of 
essential value to the nation as a nation; how impossible it has 
been to convince the provincial (in or out of office) that the 
West is not a savage, brutal land of ruffians and Indians, but a 
swift-growing, highly-civilized American community, entitled 
to the benefits of federal government, and earning those benefits 
rather faster than the average moss-grown communities nearer 
home. 

Of course, it is no child’s play nor pleasure-jaunt to make a 
Presidential Progress across the continent. On the contrary it 
is cruel hard work, thanks not only to the inevitable fatigues of 
formal travel and the unremitting Glad Hand, but toa selfish 
and merciless inconsiderateness which we may reasonably ex- 
pect the American people to outgrow with longer maturity. 
But hard as it is, it is a debt to the people he serves, and a plain 
obligation of ‘‘ business” and self-development, that the Presi- 
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dent of the United States should know his country. Merely as 
a political move, it is the part of common wisdom. With all 
its fatigues, it is full of interest and instruction; and from a 
higher point of view there is no reasonable doubt that it is a 
duty. The President is entitled to know his people; the people 
are entitled to know their President. This grab-bag business 
of having an executive of whom we know nothing except what 
the party papers prefer to tell us, and of his directing legisla- 
tion for a people of whose environment, needs and thought he 
is blissfully ignorant—from neither side is this good democracy. 
If not a statutory requirement, it should be an unwritten law 
that every President of the United States shall, not later than 
his first year in office, visit, if not every State, at least every 
section, of the Union. It would be better, no doubt, if we might 
have this Swinging ’round the Circle during the campaign itself, 
and come back to the good old fashion of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, instead of throwing electoral dice in the dark; but if 
this cannot be, and if candidates and campaigns must be pre- 
digested and canned for us by the party bosses, leaving us to 
find out only afterward what sort of a man we have bought in 
the political poke, a post-inaugural visitation would do very 
well. A President’s first year goes largely to getting the ropes, 
anyhow; and there are no more important ropes to learn than 
the people. Probably also, if this were a regular feature, the 
procession would come not to be so serious a crowding of the 
chief mourner as it now is, and American multitudes would 
learn a little more mercy to their guest. At any rate, there is 
every reason why this Meeting-up of the President and the 
people should be made habitual. And the example of President 
Roosevelt in this record-breaking round of Getting Acquainted 
will make it difficult for his successors to shirk the like obli- 
gation or neglect the like advantage. 


** Lost It is a complicated question, and one in which the 
IN THE >» Lion as yet knows too little to take sides ; but is a mat- 
SHUFFLE ! ° . ° . ° . 

ter so important, not only in its local but in its national 

bearings, as to demand full daylight; and there has seemed to 

be, of late, a disposition to drop the curtains and step around 

tiptoe. On one side the sleeper there is the consensus of many 

able gentlemen whom the Lion knows and respects; on the 

other nothing but a small voice of protest crying in the wilder- 

ness ; and the natural disposition with regard to the building of 

the first government reservoir in Arizona under the National 

Irrigation Act is to side with Things as they Are. But on the 

other hand, no concatenation of numbers or of friendship or of 

authority can make a thing true which is not true; and as the 

present harmonious promoters of the Tonto Reservoir were only 

a few months ago moving heaven and earth for the San Carlos 

Reservoir, and have absolutely reversed their own previous de- 

cisions, it seeems not unreasonable to ask a little more explicit 

showing by them of the reasons for so sudden and complete con. 
version. 

Everybody remembers, of course, that the very forefront of 

National Irrigation was the San Carlos Reservoir. It was urged 

and argued with all the eloquence of the irrigation crusade, and 
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with the added plea of humanity. It was not only to be a great 
exemplar of the noble National Irrigation policy of reclaiming 
arid public lands in order that home-seekers might find homes ; 
it was also to succor something like 7000 Pima Indians whose 
services to the government and to Arizona as against the hos- 
tile Apaches are historic, and who are starving because de- 
prived of their water by white settlers. Indian Associations, 
church and missionary and philanthropic associations were har- 
nessed to the car of National Irrigation, under the plea of re- 
lieving these Indians; and if it had not been for this influence 
it is not too much to say that the whole National Irrigation 
movement would have been handicapped by several years. The 
Geological Survey, assisted by Consulting Engineer James D. 
Schuyler, probably the leading living authority on storage 
dams, exhaustively and expertly examined the San Carlos site, 
and unhesitatingly and fully endorsed it. It was just the place 
to initiate the government’s great plan. Nobody ever heard of 
anything else, in the days of struggle, as a reservoir site in 
Arizona. 

But as soon as the National Irrigation measure was passed, 
there was a sudden cessation of aching for the starved Pimas ; 
and the Salt River Valley, with its 20,000 Live Americans and 
the fertite irrigated farms of Phoenix and vicinity, suddenly 
loomed up as beneficiary in the place of the Indians; and at this 
writing, though no man knoweth how it hath come about, it 
seems practically decided that the San Carlos reservoir is ** not 
in it;” that the Indians may go chew cactus for their thirst, 
and that the Government is to spend $2,500,000, not to reclaim 
public lands, but to improve the present property of private 
citizens of the Salt River Valley. 

Now there may be very good reasons for this; and the char- 
acter of men like Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Newell, and others in the 
forefront of the change, is of course very strong evidence that 
there ave good reasons. But pray let us know what these 
reasons are. This maiden work of the government in National 
Irrigation concerns a good deal more than the Pima Indians, or 
the Salt River Valley Americans, or the National Irrigation 
Association, or any man, or any set of men, in the Geological 
Survey, or in the campaign for the reclamation of the arid 
West. It bites to the very heart of the whole question. It is 
charged (and so far as the Lion knows is not contradicted) that 
there are in the Salt River Valley 50,000 acres more land now 
under private ownership than the whole reservoir can serve 
when built. If this is true, it means, as anyone can perceive, 
that not an acre of public land will be made available for the 
homesteader. Vested rights must be preserved first, and should 
be ; but the object of the National Irrigation Act was not ex- 
actly to double the value of property already held by a com- 
munity as prosperous as that of the Salt River Valley, nor of 
Pasadena, nor of Los Angeles, nor of any other place. There 
are probably few localities in which private holdings will not 
be benefited by whatsoever scheme of government improvements; 
but the improvements were asked for and were legalized and 
are going to be made, unless the whole thing is to end in ig- 
nominy and failure—to make available for new home-seekers the 








now unproductive millions of arid acres in the West. It is on 
this basis that Eastern manufacturers and business men have 
been appealed to. It is the only generic basis on which sane 
and honorable men can be appealed to; and it will have to be 
lived up to. 

Under the San Carlos reservoir there is a large amount of 
public land; the total ownership of private land being about 
20,000 acres. There is no doubt that the Pima Indians are suf- 
fering because of the diversion of their water. ‘There is no 
doubt that they merit decent treatment by the Government. 
There is very serious doubt in the Lion’s mind whether these 
Indians can be supplied (as claimed) from the Tonto reservoir, 
which lies in a different watershed. It is doubtful if water 
could legally be diverted from suffering lands in the same Val- 
ley as the reservoir, and carried to another valley for Indians ; 
and it is more than doubtful whether the rich and alert American 
interests about Phoenix would leave a drop of water for the 
Indians while 50,000 acres privately owned in their own valley 
went dry. It is also more than doubtful whether there is any 
remote chance of building both reservoirs within a reasonable 
term. 

The fight for the San Carlos reservoir—the entering wedge of 
National Irrigation—has been on for seven or eight years. 
That there are no financial or engineering obstacles to the con- 
struction of this reservoir, is of record in abundant official re- 
ports. If the gentlemen who made these reports were mistaken 
then, they may be mistaken now; and they should at least ex- 
plain how they came to blunder. This is not a case for ‘*Sh! 
Keep Still, and it will all come out right.” If there is anything 
anywhere which ought to have full publicity, it is this very mat- 
ter. It is the beginning and the test of the greatest and 
farthest-reaching enterprise ever begun by the Government of 
the United States; and on its outcome will largely depend the 
future of National Irrigation—and that means, in a serious 
sense, the future of the nation. If it turns out that the meas- 
ure is merely a snap jor speculators, or a Reward of Merit to 
those who have orange groves and alfalfa fields, it will not long 
endure as a national policy. Weare not quite ready to Pension 
all Farmers. 

Of course the charges which are made directly and clearly by 
the Casa Grande Valley Water Users’s Association* may be all 
false ; but they call for explanation. They are corroborated by 
many facts of general notoriety ; and the friends of National 
Irrigation cannot better serve their cause than by making it 
visibly clear why they (or their leaders) have so suddenly 
Swapped Ends with themselves ; how, when and wherefore San 
Carlos and its 7000 Starving Pimas fell through the stage with- 
out the creak of a board, and in its place, swift, rubber-soled 
and by no means emaciated, Phoenix stands demure at the foot- 
lights, her apron up for the First Ripe Plum. 

Meantime it seems clear that the Department of the Interior 
should not clinch the Tonto Reservoir matter without searching 
investigation and cross-examination. 

a Cuas. F. Lummis. 


*Embodied in a pamphlet, “Shall the National Irrigation Law be Used as a Great 
Graft?” which can be had of Dr. G. M. Brockway or Chas. D. Reppy, Florence, Ariz. 
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Not often in a generation is any 
publication attempted which for mag- 
3 nitude, importance and timeliness combined, 
is at all comparable to 7he Philippine /slands, now 
appearing. Here for the first time there is made accessible to the Eng- 
lish reader (or for that matter to the reader in any language, except at pro- 
hibitive cost) an adequate presentation of the historic fact concerning the 
Filipino peoples and their country—the truth of the social, economic, com- 
mercial, political and religious conditions in the Archipelago during more 
than three hundred years from the earliest date at which it was added to Eu- 
ropean reasons for breaking the Tenth Commandment. Nor is the record as 
here given distorted ever so slightly by the inability of one century to com- 
prehend the circumstances, ideals and points of view of another, since it 
runs in ipsissima verba, as nearly as may be—that is, in scholarly and paius- 
taking translation—of those who planned and’ saw and did the things re- 
counted. 

The mere bulk of the work—5S5 octavo volumes, of some 325 pages cach— 
will be staggering to such “‘ statesmen ”’ and “‘ intelligent voters’’ as have 
predicated an acceptable Philippine policy upon the assumption of a com- 
paratively unknown country, occupied by semi-civilized and barbaric 
tribes, held by brutal force of arms, and without any history worth men- 
tioning. Yet only the most impertant documents and books are published, 
and many of these in abstract only. More impressive to the informed 
student will be a consideration of the patient combing of the archives and 
libraries of many nations—Spain, Portugal, Mexico, Italy, France, Eng- 
land, the United States and the Philippines—required to coilect the vast 
mass of material available, and the quite as patient and even more dis- 
criminating labor of sifting out that which is most vitally significant. ‘lhe 
final selections include reports from the Catholic missionaries and church 
authorities, descriptive accounts written both by the early navigators and 
explorers and by foreign travelers of many nationalities, reports and letters 
from Spanish officials, royal decrees and papal bulls and briefs. The 
period covered is that from 1493--the year of the Bull of Demarcation of 
Pope Alexander VI, which was later assumed to have ‘“‘divided the world 
between Portugal and Spain like an orange’’—to 1803, thus including 
much the greater part of the Spanish regime. During this time, Spanish 
rulers and Spanish missionaries had “‘ raised a congeries of Malay tribes to 
Christian civilization, and secured for them as happy and peaceful an exist- 
ence on as high a plaue as has yet been attained by any people of color any- 


where in the world, or by any orientals for any such length of time. . . . It 
tamed their lives, elevated the status of women, established the Christian 
family, and gave them the literature of the devotional life.’’ I quote from 


the Historical Introduction to the Series, by Edward Gaylord Bourne, Pro- 
fessor of History in Yale University—as balanced, inseeing, compact and 
comprehensive a bit of work as could be desired. 

Most of the books included have never been printed in English, and 
some of them are of the greatest rarity. Very many of the documents are 
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published for the first time in any language; and obviously, as a whole, they 
have not been within the reach of even the most careful and learned student. 
A few are published bi-lingually,the English version facing the translitera- 
tion of the original. The illustration, not profuse but exceedingly choice, 
consists of portraits, views of churches, convents and other buildings, 
maps and plans, fac-similes of writing, etc., which have been selected in 
every case for their historic value. The editors are Emma Helen Blair, 
for six years principal assistant to Dr. Thwaites upon the monumental 
Jesuit Relations, and James Alexander Robertson ; with introduction and 
notes by Prof. Bourne, and special contributions by others of the first au- 
thority. Only one thousand numbered sets will be issued—and since the 
work will be absolutely indispensable, not only to reference libraries but to 
anyone who would deal intelligently with Philippine problems, whether 
social, economic or political, these ought not long to be open for sub- 
scription. ‘The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. $4 per volume, mez. 
Orders taken only for the entire series. 


BLIND, Pretty certainly, no other woman of twenty-two was ever so 

YET SHE widely known by reason of her personal achievement as Helen 
SEETH. Keller—the girl to whom neither light nor sound has carried the 
slightest message since she was less than two years old; who, just be- 
fore seven, not only could not speak but had not the slightest knowledge 
of any word or its use —not even of ‘‘ Mother;”’’ at nine could write with 
her own hand to Whittier, ‘‘ I love you very dearly because you have taught 
me so many lovely things about flowers and birds, and people’’ and at just 
eighteen passed her entrance examinations to Radcliffe College in Greek, 
Latin, Geometry and Algebra. Here, surely, Dominie Sampson’s favorite 
** Pro-di-gi-ous!’’ fits precisely. Any halfway competent record of such 
a victory as this in the teeth of such grim opponents would be impor- 
tant and interesting. As told, mostly by herself, in 7he Story of My 
Life, it is much more than absorbing. It is hard to say which of the three 
parts of the book is of most value—her formal autobiography, the selec- 
tions from her letters, or the ‘‘Supplementary Account,’’ written by 
the editor of the volume, John Albert Macy, but drawn largely from the 
contemporaneous records of the devoted teacher, Anne Mansfield Sulli- 
van ; to describe whom with exactness lam driven to the reverent He- 
brew phrase for whatever messenger brought, as by a miracle, from 
Somewhere Else to a human soul, inspiration and hope, truth and light— 
an Angel of God. 

The book is not one to sum up, still less to criticise, but to read. Nor can 
anyone, young or old, who could fail to get both profit and pleasure from 
the reading, fairly claim any legitimate title to read at all. Yet three 
comments insist upon utterance. One touches the entire absence of gush 
and ‘ hifalutin’’ in this story of achievement without precedent. Infi- 
nitely more gaudy coronals of noun, adjective, and exclamation point have 
been woven for the brow of, say, a gentleman who swam (or didn’t swim, 
perhaps—since authorities differ) a river, in the face of an enemy who 
couldn’t hit a flock of whales, than are here suggested for the teacher and 
pupil who together have set a new mark for the possibilities of education. 
The second notes that not one of these four hundred and odd pages sweeps 
the chord of sorrowful sympathy for the girl so tragically imprisoned of 
the senses. Nowhere does she pose, or allow herself to be posed, as a 
pathetic figure. Everywhere she is seen eager, joyous, triumphant. And, 
finally, her accomplishment stands as one of the supreme examples of the 
power of patient concentration. The infinite hunger to know, shared ac- 
cording to their kind by all that draw the breath of life, found in Helen 
Keller the accustomed channels for winning its allotted meat quite closed. 
When the miracle was wrought and a way was opened, all the dammed-up 
energy of the up-springing life poured through it in a torrent to be resisted 
of no obstacle, and with a solvent and assimilating force against which 
nothing could long remain refractory. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


$1.50 net. 


JUSTIFIED A Journey to Nature—that clever story of the Wall Street man 
IN THE who was shooed away from his wonted perch by his physician, 
OUTCOME. and to his amazement found that life was actually endurable a 
hundred miles away from the ticker—now appears elegantly and fitly 

gowned in a beautiful illustrated edition. During the speculation as to 

the identity of the author, the opinion was hazarded in these columns that 
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‘*J. P. Mowbray’’ concealed ‘‘a very recent Mrs.,’’ and some evidence 
was offered from a subsequent story in similar vein. With the announce- 
ment of the death of A. C. Wheeler, veteran journalist, critic and novel- 
writer, came the revelation that he was ‘‘ J. P. M.’’—and the guess looked 
like a very wild shot. But now the publishers state that his young wife had 
‘*collaborated’’ in the work over that signature, which makes it evident 
that it had at least “‘ grazed the gold.’’ Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York ; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $3.50 net. 


With the same name on the title-page, and probably the last WE'D LIKE 
book which will bear it—unless the brilliant essays on books TO KNOW, 
and writers are collected, as they deserve, from the pages of the you KNOW. 
Critic—is The Conquering of Kate. It isa bright, ingenious and carrying 
love story of the early 70’s. A beautiful but unreconciled Virginian, heiress 
to a noble, but mortgaged and unproductive, estate, and a keen and prac- 
tical Northern civil engineer claim the majority of the attention, though 
there are a number of other well-drawn characters. He reconciles her 
finally, after complications quite out of the ordinary. If the author had 
only told in detail the methods by which John Burt was able to turn $300 of 
Kate’s money into $10,000 by legitimate investment within a few weeks, it 
would gratify a reasonable curiosity. At any rate, it seems clear that 
the lady was warranted in concluding that she had found “a good pro- 
vider,’’ though she is not allowed to say so. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York ; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


The purpose with which Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, of the THE OCCASIONAL 
Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, has NODDING 
written Funds and Their Uses has been to give a wide survey of OF HOMER. 
the field of private finance—which he defines as the getting and spending 
of funds for private enterprise—leaving the more technical detail of finan- 
cing for later treatment. Dr. Cleveland is an entirely competent authority, 
yet he apparently slips in stating (pages 26-7) as to nickels, pennies and 
other ‘‘token money,’’ that ‘‘the Government agrees to exchange for 
gold coins at the rate stamped on their faces,’’ without explaining that the 
‘*agreement’’ isa matter of Treasury Regulation, not of specific legisla- 
tion. To my enquiry on this point, the Treasurer of the United States re 
sponds by reference to that clause in the Act of March 14, 1900, providing 
that a// forms of money shall be kept on a parity with gold. Yet the same 
Treasury Regulation (of March 23, 1900) which provides for the exchange 
of subsidiary coins into “‘ lawful money,” stipulates (and in capital letters) 
‘“*STANDARD SILVER DOLLARS — into silver certificates only.’’ Certainly 
the mandate of March 14th, 1900, cannot be both compulsory and 
optional. Again he says, (pages 63-4) that the object of ‘“‘crossing”’ a 
check is to have it “‘ first presented to a bank to whom the payee is known, 
and whose indorsement will be accepted as a guarantee of the credit of 
the maker.’”’ If the question of anyone’s credit is involved in the use of 
a ‘‘ crossed check,” it is that of the endorser, not the drawer. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. $1.25 met, postage 12c 


Clarence Moores Weed treats of the decorative arrangement A PRESCRIPTION 
of flowers, in Zhe Flower Beautiful, with absorbed enthusiasm FROM 
and conviction, hardly lessened as he considers the vases, jars and DR. GILBERT. 
jugs appropriate for each flower after its kind. He is scornful as to the 
** bouquet,’’ counting the Japanese fashion of so setting a single spray, or 
a very few, as to form a true picture, infinitely the more artistic. The 
illustrations are numerous and beautiful, and there can be no question as 
to the author’s authority within this field. If any crude minds fail to 
appreciate 
Such a judge of blue-and-white, and other kinds of pottery 
From early Oriental down to modern terra-cottar-ry. 
I can prescribe nothing better than to ‘“‘cling passionately to one another 
and think of faint lilies..”” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $2.50 net; 
postage 17 cents. 


The new series of ‘‘ Little Novels by Favorite Authors” is aus- HOW THEY 
piciously introduced by Owen Wister’s Philosophy 4. ‘Thestory PREPARED 
details the brilliantly successful struggle of a couple of Harvard FOR ‘‘ EXAM.”’ 
students to prepare themselves for an examination, after their tutor had 
abandoned them in complacent despair, by a course of “‘ original research.’’ 

A little dinner of rare excellence, appropriately washed down, was one of 
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the early steps, which led to their ability to discuss such questions as the 
Nature of the Ego, Double Personality, and the Kantian theory of Time 
and Space, the next day, to the entire satisfaction of the examiner. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 50 cents. 


It was a daring venture, and to be justified only of the result, to make 
Geoffrey Chaucer the central figure in a comedy in verse, and to surround 
him with his 

Wel nyne and twenty in a companye 

Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 

In felawshipe. 
Percy Mackaye so justifies it in 7he Canterbury Pilgrims. His touch is 
light and sure, his verse graceful and musical, and there is, withal,a grate- 
ful flavor of scholarship, neither obtrusive nor insistent, but quite indis- 
per to a genuine ‘‘atmosphere.’”’ The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.25 net. 


Almost forty years have passed since the mountain trips recorded by 
Clarence King in Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada—he was assistant 
in the Sierra Survey, under Prof. Whitney—and more than thirty since the 
first edition of the book appeared. But it has lost no whit of flavor or 
value in the aging process, and the new edition is heartily welcome. In- 
deed, I know of no more recent treatment of the subject which surpasses 
it in fine quality or live interest—always excepting the quite incomparable 
work of John Muir. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


The Success of Mark Wyngate, as told by Una L. Silberrad, is the story 
of a young scientist who struggles through bitter obstacles to brilliant 
achievement, inspired only by ambition and the zeal of the student; and 
of the girl who fights at his side, just for love of the man, and finally 
throws away her life to save his career from wreck. It has carrying 
power, but the leading pair seem less close to reality than some of the 
minor characters. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los 
Angeles. $1.50. 


In Walda, Mary Holland Kinkaid undertakes to depict the life of a 
fanatical religious community of the Middle West. A wealthy ‘“‘ man of 
the world”’ strays in, stays long enough to win the love of the beautiful 
girl who has been destined for Prophetess, and carries her off with him, 
leaving the community ‘‘short’’ one Prophetess. On whatever actual 
observation the author based her story, it is clear that it was entirely 
superficial. Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50. 


Old Squire gives full proof that B. K. Benson has by no means ex- 
hausted his vein of Civil War Stories, nor does the ore show any sign of 
** peterin’ out’ either as to quantity or quality. Indeed this book seems to 
me an improvement on its predecessors. Mr. Benson has the knack of 
which Defoe was the first master, of an attention to details—minute, yet 
never allowed to become wearisome—which gives the effect of narrative 
rather than invention. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.60. 


The comic note is the dominant one in ‘‘Joe’’ Lincoln’s Cape Cod 
Ballads, now collected from the various magazines in which they first saw 
the light, but pathos and sober thought are not lacking. They are attract- 
ive for their homely familiarity. The illustrations by Kemble—well, they 
are by Kemble, which is good enough recommendation. The book is above 
the average from the mechanical standpoint. Albert Brandt, Trenton, 
N. J.; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25 net. 


Bradley Gilman has made, in Ronald Carnaquay, a distinctly penetrating 
study of two contrasted types of clergymen—the fluent, suave and com- 
mercially-minded as against the man with the true longing of the shep- 
herd. Each acquires, or is acquired by, the congregation for which he is 
best fitted. The book is sufficiently caustic, without any trace of ill- 
temper or passion. The story is not more elaborate than is necessary to 
carry the purpose. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


Elizabeth and Joseph Grinnell add another to their intimate and friendly 
‘** bird books,” with Stories of our Western Birds. It is illustrated partly 
from photographs taken by the authors, partly from drawings by W. K. 
Fisher, of Stanford University. Issued in the ‘‘Western Series of 
Readers,”’ it is intended primarily for school use, but its instruction is 
sufficiently flavored with pleasant entertainment to take away the un- 
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pleasant tang of “‘lessons.’”’ The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 
50 cents. 


Evidence accumulates that magazine publication is not an entirely 
satisfying branch of a department store. John Wanamaker has now 
transferred the ownership of ‘‘ Everybody’s Magazine’’ to the Ridgway- 
Thayer Co., which is composed of gentlemen who know something about 
the business. It has been a pretty fair sample of the ten-cent popular 
monthly, but the new owners expect to make it a good deal better—and 
will do so if they adhere to the lines indicated in the announcement of the 
purchase. 


Tonti and La Salle are the leading figures in W. R. A. Wilson’s Rose 
of Normandy, the scene shifting early from France to Canada. Indians, 
Jesuits, jealous rivals and misunderstandings make quite sufficient trouble 
for Tonti before he succeeds in plucking his Rose, even though she had 
followed him across seas. The 13-year-old who has appointed himself my 
voluntary assistant on ‘‘ books that a boy’d like,’’ says, ‘‘ Fine! Lemme 
keepit!’’ Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

A Plea for Hardy Plants, by J. Wilkinson Elliott, is the very effective 
statement by a landscape architect of the need and uses of his profession. 
It expressly denies an intention to teach the art, yet gives many valuable 
suggestions concerning it. The illustrations of the book are of most un- 
usual excellence, as is also true of its entire format. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.60 net. 


Kipling’s Just So Stories, are now collected into a book which will de- 
light every youngster and some of the oldsters. ‘‘ Unique” is a mild 
word to apply to the illustrations, which Mr. Kipling did not trust to any 
less sympathetic hands than his own. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York ; 
C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.20 ne/. 


Richmond just before its occupation by the Federal troops is the scene of 
Joseph A. Altsheler’s Before the Dawn. Both as to plan and execution 
the story is well-done. The pictures of the men who played the leading 
parts in the grim drama that was actually played on that stage seem well- 
drawn. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. C. C. Parker, Los An- 
geles. $1.50. 


The California Promotion Committee has just published an excellent 
map of the State, 23x27 inches, in colors. With it is a list of the chief 
products and industries of California, classified by location, and statistical 
matter brought down to date. It can be had gratis and post-free from the 
publishers, 27 New Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


Felicitas, translated from the German of Felix Dahn, by Mary J. Safford, 
is offered asa ‘‘ dainty little idyl of the period when the wave of German 
conquest was sweeping over the region which imperial Rome had ruled so 
long.’ With which description there is no serious occasion for quarrel. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


The Spoilsmen, by Elliott Flower, is a well-drawn story of what happens 
—or used to happen, since there are rumors that things have changed-—to a 
really honest man who has been tempted to become a Chicago alderman, 
both during hiscampaign and afterward. It seems authentic, and is set 
off by a pleasant love episode. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Thrilling adventure, and plenty of it, forms the larger part of the bill of 
fare in Olin L. Lyman’s 7he Trail of the Grand Seigneur. 'The scene is 
laid at the foot of Lake Ontario, during the war of 1812. The New Am- 
sterdam Book Co., New York. $1.50. 


The Lane That Had No Turning shows Gilbert Parker at very nearly 
his best. It is now published in fittingly beautiful form. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. $1.50. C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. 


Cap’n Titus consists of eleven amusing little dialect tales of a New Eng- 
land seacoast town, by Clay Emery. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York ; 
C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.00 ne/. 

CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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SOME PHILIPPINE QUESTIONS. 
By JAMES A. LEROY. 


T is now five years since we became entangled in the affairs of the 
| Philippines. During these years we have weathered many storms of 
bitter partisan discussion, and men still differ both as to the causes 
which took us there and as to our future ‘“‘ Philippine policy.’’ This is 
quite natural, proper and desirable. But itis neither proper nor desirable 
that there should be—as there is—even greater divergence of opinion as 
to the facts—the facts connected with our entry into the Archipelago, the 
insurrection, the conduct of our troops, the status and character of the 
natives, and, above all, as to the actual situation in the islands regarding 
peace for the present and the Filipino ideals for the future. There ought 
not to be such room for difference as to the facts ; opinions will differ, and 
it is well so, but they cannot be justly formed unless based upon knowl- 
edge. And time enough has now elapsed so that the facts should be well 
and generally known. Why are they not ? Why is the reading, inquiring 
citizen forced, when he hears constantly such conflicting testimony, to say, 
**I wish I knew whom to belive about this Philippine business ?”’ 

In the first place, the “‘ shut-up ’’ policy adopted in Washington in 1898 and 
the censorship under General Otis at Manilaare primarily to blame. Gener- 
ally the public became suspicious of all official sources of information on 
Philippine matters. This thorough-going skepticism has lasted beyond 
the times and the men who first gave occasion for it. The second Philip- 
pine Commission, sent out under Secretary Root in 1900, has been very 
frank and candid in its published reports and otherwise. Governor Taft 
adopted from the first an entirely different policy from that hitherto pur- 
sued in the Philippines in the matter of giving out news. Partly influ- 
enced by this fact, General MacArthur relaxed the censorship of cabled 
matter. It was entirely abolished, of course, when Manila came under full 
civil government on August 7, 1901. Yet Governor Taft has suffered from 
the public impression previously created. When a man of his standing 
and character makes an official statement it should be above skepticism ; 
when he expresses an opinion, advocates a policy or hazards (more rarely) 
a prediction, such utterances should carry much weight with his country- 
men. Not barring the possibility of difference of opinion, to be sure, for 
no man is infallible ; but it should be regarded as having all the presump- 
tions in its favor. Unquestionably, this man’s utterances have greater 
weight than those of any one else who has been connected with Philippine 
administration. Yet one can always hear a chorus of doubter& say, ‘* Oh, 
Taft’s talking optimism because he’s Governor. You can’t believe official 
reports.’’ Had President McKinley from the first taken the people into his 
confidence there would not be this skepticism. 

Secondly, the leading newspapers, reviews and magazines of the United 
States are to blame for much of the uncertainty in the public mind about 
the ‘‘ facts in the Philippines.’’ The editors have not done, and are not 
doing, their duty in this matter. Say this to one of that coterie of omnis- 
cient gentlemen who sit in walled-in dens in New York city and pretend to 
know “ public opinion’’ in this great and varied country (yet usually see 
little that does not center between the Battery and Harlem), and he will 








Mr. Leroy was with the secoud Philippine Commission from its appointment till January, 
1902, as private secretary to Dean C. Worcester, now Secretary of the Interior in the Insular 
Government. He resigned on account of ill-health. Both Governor Taft and Secretary 
Worcester testify unequivocally to his ability, integrity, discretion and intimate knowledge 
of Philippine affairs.—Ep. 
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reply, *‘ The Philippines have been written out. Too much published on 
them, in fact. The public is tired of hearing about them. If there was 
active insurrection going on, something picturesque, there would be no lack 
of interest. But the public does not want to hear about routine matters.” 

This last is a rather grave accusation to bring against the people of a 
republic which is charged with the welfare of some eight million human 
beings. Will anyone who has faith in our country and its institutions be- 
lieve it ? 

Let us see if we can sustain our charges in the face of this plea of ‘ not 
guilty’? by the editors. We might agree that ‘“‘too much has been pub- 
lished on the Philippines’’—of the sort that some of our most serious 
publications have found space for. But the Philippines, so far from being 
a field ‘*‘ written out,’’ have only been skimmed by the pens of the moment. 
This is true in whatsoever line you look—politically, ethnologically, scien- 
tifically in general, or from a purely literary point of view. But we are 
confining ourselves to the political aspect. 

Up to the early part of 1900, there were a number of very capable cor- 
respondents of American press-agencies, weeklies and magazines in the 
islands. But, until active insurrection began, they were confined very 
closely to Manila and its environs. During 1899 they were busy 
telling about the progress made in quelling the insurrection. That 
job was still incomplete when, in June, 1900, those who had not pre- 
viously left were called away for the march to Peking. They never re- 
turned ; the editors thought it was getting ‘‘ too tame’’ in the islands to 
keep men there who should tell of the pacificatory work of Governor Taft 
and his colleagues ; of the new framework of government, municipal and 
provincial, which they were building up (something absolutely unique and 
untried in the Orient); and of the ‘inside history ’’ of the formation of 
the Federal party, which should, working among the natives on the case 
of the Commission’s concessions of self-government, bring recalcitrants to 
surrender. That history has never yet been written, and the American 
public has never been made to appreciate the subtle change of sentiment 
among the Filipinos which marked the very closing days of 1900 and the 
early half of 1901 in most parts of the Archipelago. 

There were correspondents in Manila—yes! The Associated Press, repre- 
senting practically all the daily newspapers of importance in the United 
States, had ove man in Manila, made frequent changes, and sometimes 
was represented by a man whocould not speak Spanish! The New York 
Sun, because not a member of the Associated Press, has also kept one man 
in Manila since the departure of its chief correspondent to China. From 
September, 1901, to June, 1902, the Associated Press representative was the 
man who, calling himself ‘‘ Bellaires,’’ recently attacked Governor Taft 
in a book on the Philippines, being bitter because of his recall. He was a 
flatterer and satellite of General Chaffee, and regularly colored his dis- 
patches with a view to discrediting the civil government in this country. 

Surely it was as important for the people at home to know what sort of 
a governmental regime we were setting up in the Philippines in 1900 and 
1901, how the plans for self-government (limited, indeed, but nothing short 
of epoch-makiug among the Malays) were being carried out, as it was to 
know the ‘details’ of Funstons’ alleged swimming feats or of the numer- 
ous imitation battles of 1899. In future history, which will be the import- 
ant year in Philippine history, 1899, or 1901 bringing the inauguration of 
Taft as Civil Governor? Certainly there should have been, representing 
our press in the Philippines in late 1900 and in 1901, at least one man 
broadly equipped to tell the story of the constructive work there going on, 


“ 
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as compared with the previous destructive period, keenly conversant with 
the situation, in touch with American governmental authority in the 
islands, a thorough-going American at home, knowing his country’s his- 
tory and her traditions and sentiments, and, by no means least, a man of 
sufficient breadth of sympathy to realize the sentiments of the natives and 
to feel their pulse—a man who neglected no avenue of information which 
should tell him what they were thinking and doing. ‘There should, in fact, 
have been a dozen such men representing the American news institutions 
which pretend, if not to mold public opinion, at least intelligently to in- 
form the public. From the combined testimony of such impartial observers 
we should have been able to keep close and accurate check on the progress 
of affairs in our new Oriental world. But there was not even ome such 
man. 

I have hinted at what has been missed by the American public of the 
story of pacification in the islands. But the failures are not all in the 
past. We areat this moment receiving entirely inadequate service of cable 
news from the islands, and we are getting no illuminating comment such 
as might come by mail. The interested citizen is left to patch up his story 
of events over there as best he may from scattering, insufficient and oft- 
times badly edited little cablegrams, interviews with returned army officers 
(frequently cherishing a prejudice or concealing an axe they would grind), 
helter-skelter comment in the editorial columns written by men no better 
posted than he, etc. ‘*‘ Nobody is interested in the Philippines,’ so the 
editors are going to wait until something scandalous or sensational, like 
the ‘‘ water-cure,’’ comes up, then give their readers information and ex- 
aggeration in chunks, so intermingled that no one can discriminate, and so 
distorted by partisan debate that the weary citizen can only sigh: ‘‘ I wish 
we had never got into this Philippine mess.’’ Then the editors will fold 
their hands, placid in the conviction that they have done their duty and 
content to await another Philippine sensation before they are ready to 
open their columns to more than the most meager little items. 

This is not exaggeration atall. For him who knewanything at all about 
the merits of the question, the mass of editorial comment in this country last 
summer during the “friar negotiations’? at Rome was puerile, ignorant, 
pitiable. During the past year the American Review, which, perhaps, holds 
the leading position in itsclass in the country, has published, anent the Phil- 
ippines, one article abstracting the legislation by Congress, and two articles 
which were a jumble of plagiarized inaccuracies by a discredited ‘‘ war 
correspondent,’? who jumped into the Islands, chatted with officer- 
acquaintances over Scotch highballs and jumped home again. Would the 
English reviews be so remiss in their duty, on any question having the 
relative importance for England that this Philippine question has for us ? 

At one time, in December last, it looked as though the Catholic schism 
in the Philippines, the native priests’ ‘‘ Philippine Independent Church,”’ 
which is a new form of the anti-friar movement, might result ina new out- 
break of general disorder in the Islands. Suppose it had: How many in 
the United States would have understood the nature of this movement, the 
character of its leaders, and its significance in general, not as an attack on 
American authority, but on the friars? How many editorial wiseacres 
would have gone astray in writing about it? Furthermore, what have we 
heard of the adroit diplomacy of Governor Taft which has averted the dis- 
order which seemed certain to arise ? What have we been told of the irri- 
tant effects of the Pope’s Bull in the Philippines? How many in the 
States know that the schismatics have won a majority of followers 
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in at least half the Christianized provinces? That Monsignor Guidi’s 
mission as a conciliator is already a failure, unless he performs herculean 
labors as a diplomatist, or there is a right-about-face at Rome? ‘That 
Rome is already able to see that it was a mistake not to take Taft’s offers 
outright last July ? There are sensational developments possible at any 
time in the Philippines, touching this matter. Why are not our news- 
papers, magazines, etc., in touch with the situation ? 

Had there not been so much mysteriousness at Washington in the early 
days of this Philippine business, and had our press done its duty since, we 
should be clear on many points just now mooted or altogether in the dark. 
We should know that George Dewey, who prepared for and fought out a 
clean victory (though by no means ‘‘the most marvellous naval battle 
ever known’’), was in no way a statesman; that he was unable to look 
ahead and see what we should inevitably be called upon to do in those 
waters ; that he, in little ways, made it possible for the wily insurgent 
leaders to boast of an alliance and made our position doubtful in the eyes 
of other nations gathered there ; and that the resulting unpleasant feeling 
between Germans and Americans was partly our own fault, and was 
largely the work of London press agents, assisted by the sensationalism of 
part of our own press. We should know that the “‘shut-up’’ policy at 
Washington and the “drift ’’ policy both at Washington and Manila, 
brought on a war with the Filipinos, which could most probably have 
been averted. We should know that the conduct of our soldiery shut up in 
Manila in 1898 did us no good in the eyes of the temperate natives. We 
should know that the military authorities—our sole agents in charge until 
after the insurrection began, though the last men in the world fitted by 
training and temperament for so delicate a task—prepared for trouble 
more diligently and more intelligently than they sought peace; that the 
commander, Otis, was too small-minded, anyway, to grasp the situation ; 
that nearly all of the reasonable, conservative men of influence, whom we 
might, up to December, 1898, have won over, had some s/afesmen, or men of 
affairs only, been on the ground, authorized to speak definitely for us, 
gradually drifted away from us, because of the vagueness and vacillation 
of Washington’s position. 

We should know, too, that Otis’s foolish toying with Monsignor Chapelle, 
and a dozen similar things, were used by the insurgent leaders as proofs 
that the United States, like Spain, would be “led by the nose by the 
friars,’’ and that the friars would be brought back to their parishes under 
protection of our guns; and that this belief was widespread among the 
people, led to the prolonging of the opposition to us, and had to be com- 
batted by the Taft Commission from the first. (He who doesn’t know that 
this ‘friar question”’ is at the bottom of the Philippine insurrections, from 
1896 on, has not yet begun to master the situation). 

We should know that such speeches as that of Beveridge, who saw the 
glitter of jewels and the gleam of riches untoldevery time he thought of the 
United States in the Philippines did us more harm among the Filipinos 
than all the talk of Senator Hoar. The latter’s speeches were used to 
bolster the insurgent cause before the election of 1900, beyond doubt ; but, 
when it was all over, it was possible to point out to the Filipinos that Hoar 
was still a good American citizen, that he acquiesced in the verdict of the 
majority, that the anti-imperialists at home had no thought of fighting 
against their government, and that this peaceful acquiescence of the min- 
ority is what makes a government like ours possible. But the Beveridge 
speech was translated into Spanish. scattered everywhere, and is still 
doing us harm in the Islands. It spells ‘‘exploitation,’’ the fear of which 
is very lively among the Filipimos, and the speeches of its champions on 
this side you cannot explain away over there. 

To continue our supposition that we had all the time been getting full 
information from the Philippines: We should know that General Mac- 
Arthur, during the session of Congress of 1900-1901, sent some very pessi- 
mistic reports about the situation, that were calculated to lead the public 
to think we had fighting on our hands for years to come, and to hasten the 
passage of the new Army Bill, whereby Arthur MacArthur, Major-General 
(7. S. V., became Arthur MacArthur, Major-General U.S. 4. We should 
know that, at the very time he sent that report, there had been a radical 
change in Filipino sentiment, and we should have been able to appreciate 
his “‘straddle’’ on the question later on. We should know that the 
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Federal Party was the main instrumentality in this change of sentiment, 
not so much in bringing it about as in affording it a channel for expression. 
We should know that the policy of conciliation and the liberal measures 
of the Commission were then beginning to bear their fruit. We should 
know that MacArthur is entitled to credit for a new “‘ war policy of back- 
bone,’’ adopted just then, which made most of those unreachable by con- 
ciliation promptly tired of fighting. We should know what measure of 
credit to give to the Army for this vigorous campaign of early 1901. We 
should know, too, that the capture of Aguinaldo was a minor matter in the 
whole movement—a significant occurrence only as helping along the whole- 
sale surrenders already being received. We should know that MacArthur un- 
duly exalted Aguinaldo before his people by attentions no other prisoner had 
received, even wishing to bring him to the United States, like a Roman 
conqueror with a victim at his chariot-wheel. We should know a good many 
other things enabling us to put a right estimate on General Arthur Mac- 
Arthur and his opinions and sayings. 

We should know, further, that a great majority of the Army men, jeal- 
ous of seeing authority taken from the military and given to the civil es- 
tablishment, exerted themselves in many ways to block the wheels of the 
new civil government, instead of patriotically seeking to carry out the will 
of their Commander-in-Chief, even though they thought civil government 
impracticable. We should know that the conferring of confidence and au- 
thority on natives by the civil government made many such men furious 
with hatred at the “‘ niggers.’’ We should know that the belated Samar 
campaign was, on this account, and because guided by a *‘ Jake’’ Smith, 
under the full authorizationof Adna R. Chaffee, carried on with a virulence 
hitherto unknown in our campaigns in the Archipelago. We should know 
that Chaffee is not blameless in this matter (if General Smith had 
** squealed’’). 

We should know, quite as well, that there was tremendous partisan ex- 
aggeration of the ‘‘ water-cure’’ matter in this country. We should have 
known that this was going on long before, and it would have been checked 
before it went as far as it did. As it is, the wave of exaggeration has 
helped make it possible for court-martials to ‘“‘whitewash’’ some of the 
men who needed discipline; and the Army, which is, needless to say, not 
made up of brutes, has not got the ‘‘shaking up”’ which it still needs. 

We should also had we been better able to follow events in the Islands 
because better posted, have placed great significance, as did the Filipinos, 
on the utterances of Governor Taft upon hisreturn to Manila last August. 
He had been in this country and had exchanged views and discussed 
policies with the man who, since Taft and his colleagues were sent out, has 
come into the Presidency. We nolonger havea ‘‘ shut-up”’ policy at Wash- 
ington. Governor Taft told the Filipinos, which is just the line of thought 
agreeable to him as an American citizen, not anxious to see this country 
embark on colonizing schemes, that it would sometime, no one can tell 
when, be for them to decide,along with us, whether they wished to seek 
statehood (the least probable outcome), to have some such government as 
Australia or Canada, or to go it alone (with our uplifted hand warning 
other nations to keep away). That means an end to the talk that “*‘ the 
Philippine question is settled for once and all.’’ It has never yet come toa 
fair test, and it is impossible as yet to frame it. We must simply go 
along, meeting difficulties as they arise, and sometime, sooner perhaps than 
we think, the future status of the Philippines will be determined by the 
suffrages of their citizens on one side and of ours on the other. At last, we 
are dealing freely and frankly with the Filipinos. 

And they are realizing more and more the significance of the new 
regime, which had its beginnings back in 1900, and was fully ratified and 
established this past year. There are political parties (more or less in- 
choate as yet, to be sure) in the Islands, standing for statehood, for ‘‘ au- 
tonomy ’’under a protectorate and for full independence, the latter distinctly 
avowing its intention to work by peaceable means, and having the sanction 
of Governor Taft. If we got proper returns from the Islands, we should 
hear a little about such things as this, as well as about petty fights with 
bands of ‘‘ ladrones,’’ and we should know enough not to smell a general 
uprising every time we read of such a collision. 


Santa Fé, New Mexico. 























Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


SHALL IRELAND MAKE US ASHAMED? 


AN Americans sit at the feet of Ireland and learn lessons 
of wisdom, of justice, of humanity? The thought is 
somewhat startling, even humiliating. We like to think 

of the United States as foremost among nations; the name of 
Ireland has for centuries been synonymous with despair. While 
the United States has gained population by leaps and bounds, 
Ireland has been unable even to hold her own. Her population 
has fallen from over eight million to less than fourmillion. And 
wherever her sons have gone they have carried her ancient grief 
in their hearts and told the story of her ancient wrong. The 
wonderful growth of the United States presents the strongest 
possible contrast to the decline of Ireland. Our prosperity has 
not only been sufficient to sustain the native born with its 
natural increase, but great enough to share generously with 
tens of millions of adopted sons from over the sea. How, then, 
can we hope to learn lessons from the distracted, down-trodden 
and hitherto hopeless country which lies in the embrace of the 
Four Seas 7” 

The morning of the new century has dawned ona New 
Ireland. Thus it singularly happens that British states- O: 
manship and British public opinion are engaged in a 
task very similar to that which now demands the attention of 
American statesmanship and American public opinion in the 
sparsely-settled States and Territories of the West. The chief 
difference is that in Ireland the work to be done is the remaking 
of an old country, while here it is the creation of a new country, 
whose social and industrial institutions must be adapted toa pecu- 
liar environment. Ireland has the advantage of walking in the 
light of experience, terrible and bitter though that experience 
has been. But the world learns only through suffering. What 
has Ireland learned? Something that she can teach Americans, 
particularly those Americans whom God has entrusted with the 
responsibilities of fore-fatherhood in what is to be incomparably 
the greatest and most powerful section of our country. 


A NEW 


IRELAND. 
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Three lessons Ireland has learned in sorrow and in 


LESSONS LEARNED ‘ 
FROM THE tears—three lessons burned into the hearts and souls of 


CENTURIES. all her people and handed down from father to son 


RESTORING 
LAND 


through long generations. 

First, that no man can be free who does not absolutely con- 
trol his means of existence—that is to say, the land from which 
he takes his living. 

Second, that when this means of existence has been acquired 
by others, who make him a tenant and a serf, it must be re- 
stored to those who use it, at whatever cost. 

Third, that even with a foundation of landed proprietorship 
it is still necessary to fashion a superstructure of codperative 
organization in order to secure to the laborer a just share of his 
product of his hand and brain. 


And at last Ireland has taught her masters the lessons 
that she had learned so well. A few weeks ago Mr. 


TO THE PEOPLE. 2 . 
PLE. George Wyndham, Chief Secretary for Ireland, intro- 


duced into the House of Commons a sweeping measure providing 
for the restoration of the land to the gallant and unconquerable 
people of the Emerald Isle. How is this to be accomplished ? 
Not by confiscation, but by purchase. And how can the impov- 
erished peasants raise the money to buy out the landlords ? 
Have they the means or credit to doit? No, but the British 
government has the means and the credit, and by the terms of 
the new bill these are placed at the service of the Irish peasants. 
The thing will cost tens of millions of dollars. Years will be 
required to work out the final result. But the Truth has at last 
been found and recognized—and ‘the eternal years of God 
are hers.” In the historic Round Room of the Mansion House 
at Dublin, the representatives of the Irish people have assem- 
bled to hear and discuss the terms of Mr. Wyndham’s measure. 
They came from all parts of the island and from all classes of 
the population. Redmond, Dillon, O’Brien and the other great 
leaders were there. And with cheers which must have been 
echoed by their exiled countrymen in every part of the globe, 
they voted to accept the proposition. The landlords accept it, 
too. ‘Thus the long tragedy of injustice to Ireland reaches the 
beginning of the end. Home Rule has not yet been granted, 
but Home Rule without landed proprietorship would have been 
nothing but a mockery. Indeed, political independence was 
chiefly sought as a means to the greater end, which is economic 
independence. Now that the latter has been granted, it makes 
little difference to the world at large whether Ireland shall have 
a parliament of her own, or a legislature similar to those of 
American States, or whether, like England, Scotland and Wales, 
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she shall merely send her representatives to the House of Com- 
mons and leave her administration to the ministers of the 
Empire. These are details. The one thing which was funda- 
mental, was that the people should control their means of exist- 
ence and so be able to make their labor tell for the improvement 
of their own condition rather than for the support of an idle 


aristocracy. 


What lesson is there for the American people in the untenene 
story of Irish land reform? Simply this: that any NEW LAND 
MONOPOLIES. 


step which we now takein the direction of land monopoly 
must be atoned in strife and bitterness, and, in the end, re- 
traced. For here, as in Ireland, greed must finally surrender to 
humanity. It is bad enough to have the statistician tell us that 
in the last ten years the proportion of tenant farmers through- 
out the United States has increased from twenty-five per cent. 
to thirty-five per cent. This process is still going on in the 
richest agricultural districts and at an accelerating pace. And 
it is inexpressibly deplorable. But this is not the worst. The 
worst is that we still retain upon the statute books laws which 
make it possible for speculators and adventurers to acquire for 
a song the most valuable possessions on the public domain. By 
means of the Desert Land Law, and the commutation clause of 
the Homestead Law, millions and millions of acres which ought 
to be reserved for genuine homeseekers are being taken up by 
those who will sell them to men who must have land to support 
their children, or who will use them for cattle ranches, or who 
will farm them in great estates by the aid of servile labor, or 
who will rent them toa class of dependent tenants. Thus, while 
the Irish farmer is rising from servitude to sovereignty, we are 
preparing the way in this country for a new lord and a new 
peasant. Will the glorious triumph for humanity in Ireland 
shame Congress into repealing these wicked land laws? And 
will our statesmen also have the sense and the patriotism to re- 
peal the Timber and Stone Act, by means of which our priceless 
forests are being stolen for the enrichment of lumber kings, 
and our watersheds converted into barren wastes? Well may 
we ask, Shall Ireland make us ashamed! 


But this is not the only lesson which Ireland teaches wie 

us. In the arid region, which is to be the chief theater ABSENTEE 

of domestic colonization in the future, land is not the Wate LOED. 
paramount consideration. ‘There is another means of existence 

which comes closer yet to the question of economic independ- 

ence. This is the water supply. Those who should be the 

teachers and the leaders in these pregnant years of institution- 

making are seeking to impose upon California and the West 








THE GREAT 
LESSON 
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laws which would give the water supply into the keeping of 
rich men and corporations. They would have the water owned 
apart from the land. They would thus create the relation of 
landlord and tenant, for they would have the tiller of the soil 
rent” the use of the streams from those who are to “‘own” 
them. This is a form of servitude infinitely more dangerous 
than that which is now to be abolished in Ireland. It is more 
dangerous because more subtle and more difficult for the 
public to comprehend and appreciate. Itis keenly and bitterly 
appreciated by those who have practical dealings with the 
waterlord, but the fiction of landed proprietorship where some- 
body else controls the water is readily used to befog and deceive 
the minds of those who look at it from a purely academic stand- 
point. Why, the very universities chiefly supported by the 
exploited farmers are teaching the myth to the future citizens 
of California and the West. They are teaching that the water- 
right should be “‘appurtenant” to the land, then supporting 
measures which provide that the same water-right shall be lost 
for failure to pay one year’s “‘rent” promptly when due, that 
the amount of the “‘rent” shall be fixed by officials beyond the 
control of the people, arid shall be based on the “increasing 
value of land and water-rights.” There is freedom for you! 
There is economic independence! It is the same kind of free- 
dom and economic independence—only worse—which made Ire- 
land’s grief an object of pity to the world for centuries. Will 
our people learn the lesson in time, or will they plant the seeds 
of economic wrong and leave the bitter harvest for their chil- 
dren to reap ? 


6s 


But even more can the new Ireland teach the men of 
OF the West, as well as Americans in general. What little 


COOPERATION. blood was left in the Irish farmer after the landlord had 


taken his tribute was squeezed out by the fertilizer trust, the 
storekeeper, the money-lender and the railroad. Little wonder 
that everybody left the unfortunate country who could possibly 
do so and that those who could not get away were soured, dis- 
heartened and rebellious. Ten years ago a new leader arose— 
not a political leader (though he had a seat in Parliament) but 
an economic leader. This was Horace Plunkett. He induced 
the government to send a commission to the Continent to study 
the methods of those countries whose farmers had beaten Ire- 
land in her natural market, the United Kingdom. Thus was 
learned the great lesson of industrial coéperation. But how 
could this be taught in all its amplitude—in all the wealth of 
its delicate and intricate details—to the downtrodden and dis- 
couraged peasant farmers? That was a problem for Horace 
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Plunkett to solve. He did it by creating the Irish Agricultural 


Organization Society. (It might better have been called the 
Irish Constructive League.) Its first object was educational. 


It started a weekly newspaper, employed lecturers, held meetings 
throughout the country. Thus it taught the people that ‘hey 
must codperate or perish. Next, it taught them how /o codperate. 
What is the result ? Over seven hundred coéperative associa- 
tions have been formed, with some seventy-five thousand share- 














Rt. Hon. Horace PLUNKETT, Courtesy Revi Reviews 
Architect and Leader of New Industrial Ireland. 


holding members, who represent a population of over three 
hundred thousand souls. This is one-sixth of the entire agri- 
cultural population. The work is now progressing at an enor- 
mous rate, and a few years hence will surely embrace practically 
all who get their living from the land. These codperators have 
abolished the fertilizer trust, so far as they are concerned. They 
buy their fertilizer at wholesale as cheaply as the trusts can buy 
it. They have abolished the storekeeper, for they have stores of 
their own and purchase their supplies at wholesale prices. 
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They have abolished the money-lender, for they have a system 
of mutual credit by means of which they get financial accom- 
modations on the same terms as other bankers. They have 
even brought the railroad to terms, for they ship in such large 
quantities that they can dictate reasonable rates. Otherwise, 
they would probably build railroads themselves. What a won- 
derful thing is this New Ireland ! 


onmarusr But there is one final lesson which she teaches us. 
LESSON This is the fact that if a class of capitalists happen to 
OF All. have acquired something which is the means of existence 
to millions of other men it does not necessarily follow that they 
must continue to own it perpetually. Neither does it necesarily 
follow that in restoring it to those who ought never to have 
parted with it, injustice must be done to innocent holders. It 
can be bought and paid for with money—plain, common, vulgar 
money. Far better that than endless toll of bitter tears and 
broken hearts! For while individuals may be poor, communi- 
ties, nations, empires are rich. The true constructive spirit 
does not call for confiscation. It is willing to pay, for have not 
the people paid always and are they not paying now? But it 
asks that sometime—aye, some/ime /—they shall ‘‘let my people 
go.” Asit is now with the Irish estates, so it must ultimately 
be with the California estates, with the water systems—yes, 
even with the melting snow and with the whispering pines upon 

the mountain sides. 

And so we come back to the question, S/a// Ireland make us 
ashamed ? Shall the absorption of millions of acres of rich 
agricultural lands, now owned by the people in fee-simple, go 
on unchecked until the last acre is gone? Shall the looting of 
the forests continue indefinitely? And will the American 
farmer never have the wisdom and the genius to make himself 
master of those instrumentalities of exchange which can alone 
determine how much of his product shall go to the support of 
his children and to the provision for old age, and how much 
shall go to the support of other men’s children and provision 
for other men’s old age? Upon the answer to these questions 
depends the measure of economic independence which our people 
shall enjoy. If it shall be said in the future that the Irish 
farmer is a freer man than the American farmer—that he is 
more secure in the possession of his means of existence, more 
truly the master of his destiny, because of his superior control 
of the machinery of production and exchange—then, indeed, 


will every thoughtful American hang his head in shame. 
Wo. E. SmyTHe. 
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THE UNITED ORANGE GROWERS. 
THE GREAT MERGER IN ITS RELATION TO COOPERATIVE 
PROGRESS. 

HE orange may yet be the symbol of codperation in the 

of West. Or, let us say, a branch from the citrus tree with 
ripe fruit, snowy blossoms and deep green leaves—the 

fruit for achievement, the blossoms for promise, the leaves as a 
token of peace. 

At any rate, the orange-growers have long had the right of 
line in the fight for better organization, and the orange groves 
have long been the battle ground of this feature of the economic 
conflict. And now something big has happened. It is nothing 
less than a perfect working merger of practically all the in- 
terests that have been contending for control of the orange 
trade. The event has created widespread interest on this side 
of the continent where fruit is grown, as well as on the other 
side where it is mostly consumed. Is it a surrender, or is it a con- 
quest ? Have the lion and the lamb lain down together ? If so, 
which is on the inside ? 

These questions are natural enough when it is known that the 
coéperative fruit exchange and the private commission firms 
(commonly known as “‘ outside shippers”) have actually struck 
hands and propose hereafter to work together instead of work- 
ing against each other. 

The subject is by no means one of narrow local interest. It is 
national rather than provincial. It is a matter of broad eco- 
nomics, and not merely a matter of selling oranges. Hence, it 
will be studied with interest by all classes of our readers and in 


all parts of the country. 
1. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE EXCHANGE. 

The Southern California Fruit Exchange, the great central 
organization, which has existed for the purpose of marketing 
the orange crop, will be ten years old next August. The idea 
originated with Mr. T. H. B. Chamblin, who was at the time 
manager of a local exchange at Riverside. He was thus one of the 
pioneers of codperation in this part of the world and deservedly 
enjoys the title of ‘* Father of the Exchange.” 

The development of the citrus industry in California has 
been attended by a succession of problems. To begin with, 
whether oranges and lemons could be grown at all in commer- 
cial quantities was problematical. The line between frost and 
reasonable immunity therefrom was narrow and uncertain. 
Only long and costly experiment could show where it was en- 
tirely safe to plant this delicate fruit. Then, irrigation proved 
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an endless problem. ‘To begin with, it was a question of where 
and how to get water; next, a question of how best to apply it 
to obtain the most satisfactory results. But these problems 
were as nothing compared with another which remains long 
after they have been solved. 

This overshadowing question is, How to get a market which 
will return the largest possible share of profits to the producer ? 
Between the producer in California and the consumer in the 
East, lies the better part of a continent. Between them, too, 
lies the railroad and the embarrassing question of transporta- 
tion cost and service. Finally, there is the buyer and shipper 
of fruit—the middleman or commission firm who at the begin- 
ning was more than the gateway to the market. He was the 
market, so far as the grower was concerned. Selling merely on 
commission, he enjoyed the certainty of profits with practically 
no risk of losses. His interest was not always identical with 
that of the grower. Not high prices, but large sales, minis- 
tered most to his prosperity. He was also in a more indepen- 
dent position than the grower. The latter had made his invest- 
ment in land and in improvements and could not readily change 
his occupation when it became unprofitable. Really, he was at 
the mercy of the middleman, without whose services he would 
have no market. The result was decidedly unsatisfactory to 
those who had created the industry of citrus fruit-growing. 
Finally, the situation became intolerable. 

Mr. Chamblin and others felt that the remedy could only be 
found in coéperative organization. The growers must unite 
and deal with the market as a solid phalanx. They might then 
hope to have something to say about prices, and even exert an 
influence on transportation rates and quality of railroad ser- 
vice. Originally, it was not intended that the exchange should 
invade the market with a system of Eastern agencies. It would 
merely attempt to fix f. o. b. prices in Southern California. Mr. 
Chamblin’s idea was that every member was entitled to furnish 
his pro rata of the fruit for shipment through his association, 
and every association to enjoy its pro rata of the various mar- 
kets of the country. All fruit was to be marketed on a level 
basis of actual cost, and books and accounts were to be open for 
inspection of the members. 

If all, or nearly all, of the growers had united in the ex- 
change, the problem of markets and of good average prices 
might have been solved at that time. Unfortunately, the 
major portion of the crop was never represented in the Ex- 
change. As an inevitable consequence, the f. o. b. method 
proved a failure. As soon as the Exchange announced its price, 
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fruit held outside of the codperative organization was uniformly 
quoted and sold slightly under Exchange prices. Thus it com- 
manded the market, and the coéperators were left “* holding the 
bag.” They were performing a philanthropic service for their 
neighbors, but it looked as if they could hope to receive their 
reward only in the next world. 

There was apparently but one thing to be done. This was 




















T. H. B. Cuamaurn, “Father of The Exchange.’ 


for the Exchange to organize its own agencies throughout the 
country, do away with the middlemen entirely, so far as its own 
membership was concerned, and make a square fight for control 
of the business at both ends of the line. This was perhaps the 
greatest codperative undertaking ever attempted in the United 
States. The step was forced upon the growers. In a large 
measure it proved successful. It brought under its banner 
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about 45 per cent. of allthe growers. From 1895 to 1902 it did 
a total business of $29,000,000. This was transacted at an av- 
erage expense of about 3 per cent., and the loss by bad credits 
was less than one twentieth of 1 per cent. ‘The service and the 
net returns were, upon the whole, satisfactory to the large mem- 
bership, else it would have fallen to pieces under the fierce com- 
petition of the outside shippers. These results were chiefly due 
to a wise and devoted management, in which all the local Ex- 
changes were represented, and of which A. H. Naftzger was 
the head. And yetit is not pretended that the Southern Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange succeeded in reaching a final solution of 


the market problem. 
II. 


THE MERGER—CALIFORNIA FRUIT AGENCY. 

And now something very extraordinary has happened—some- 
thing which was totally unexpected by the general public, yet 
it is the most natural thing in the world. It is, indeed, a 
typical result of that ceaseless grind of economic forces which 
is going on silently night and day, and bringing about a 
gradual reorganization in the business affairs of the United 
States. 

The friends and the enemies of codperation have come to- 
gether and agreed hereafter to act—in codperation! That is to 
say, the great Exchange, with its thousands of members, and 
its more than sixty local associations, has combined with the 
leading commission firms to control the market for California 
oranges and lemons. All the local associations remain in active 
operation. The central organization is still maintained, but 
passes into quiescence. In its place there has been erected a 
still more comprehensive piece of marketing machinery. This 
is the California Fruit Agency. It is far and away the greatest 
fruit-selling organization in the world. And President Naftz- 
ger stands at the head of it as the directing spirit. The two 
elements in the Agency are the California Fruit Exchange 
and the Citrus Union, the latter representing the combination 
of shippers. 

Heretofore the citrus growers have been divided into two 
camps—those inside of the Exchange and those outside of it. 
They have represented two hostile forces, which have been used 
to inflict injury upon each other. This may not have been in- 
tentional on anybody’s part, but it was an inevitable result of 
the situation. It entailed keen and ceaseless competition, and it 
is now pretty well established that competition means economic 
waste, while combination and codperation mean economic 
gain. These two forces now come together in a single camp. 
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There is to be no more competition in buying oranges. The 
board of thirty-two directors is composed of representatives of 
local exchanges and of the principal firms and commission 
houses which have formerly bought fruit of the growers out- 
side of the exchanges. ‘These directors will fix prices, f. 0. b. 
California, from week to week, according to the supply and 
market conditions. They will be in possession of all possible 
data and in a position to take the wisest action. They ought 
to be able to get the last cent for oranges that the market war- 
rants. 

The system of distribution made possible by the merger is 
absolutely scientific. Mr. Naftzger, and his associates in the 
management, will now have no excuse for glutting one market 
and leaving another bare. They have agents all over the field 
to make daily reports of the situation. They control practically 
every car of fruit which is to go forward. Not only can they 
regulate the supply with the utmost nicety to meet existing de- 
mands, but they can develop and exploit new markets almost 
indefinitely. The gain to growers will come in two ways. 
First, it is hoped that this solid working combination will make 
it possible to maintain better prices. But, however this may 
be, it is certain that the elimination of competition, and the use 
of one comprehensive piece of machinery in selling and dis- 
tributing the entire crop, will result in a large net saving of ex- 
pense. The commission houses will, of course, continue to 
make profits from the fruit they handle. But the codperators 
will receive their share of the gains accruing from the business 
of the California Fruit Agency. In order to effect the merger 
at all, it was necessary for the Exchange to agree not to in- 
crease its membership. Those who were fortunate enough to 
belong before the merger took place will continue to do so, 
while those who did not join must remain as customers of the 
commission houses. 

There is another possible source of gain from the merger. It 
may be able to obtain lower railroad rates, and can certainly 
demand a better service. The railroads must now deal with all 
the factors in the citrus fruit business as one solid unit. It 
would be far too optimistic to say that this solves the transpor- 
tation problem, yet it is certainly a step in the right direction. 
The greatest shipper is always the most favored shipper. And 
the California Fruit Agency will have upwards of 20,000 cars to 
ship. 

There is one factor in the situation which the merger cannot 
directly affect. This is the growing production of Florida. 
The indications are that this will become more and more 
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serious. ‘The merger does, however, put the California grower 
in the strongest possible position to deal with this outside com- 
petition. The possibility of tariff reduction is another factor 
which causes some uneasiness. Cuban reciprocity is opposed by 
the growers generally, not so much because of the actual reduc- 
tion (25 per cent.) which it makes in the present tariff, as be- 
cause it is regarded as an entering wedge which may lead to more 
far-reaching changes. 
III. 
HOW FARES COOPERATION ? 

It is most interesting to consider the effect of this remarkable 
consolidation upon the general coéperative movement of the 
time. Has this movement gained or lost in consequence ? 

This much is certain—it has not lost one inch of ground. 
Not a single coéperative association is disbanded. No General 
of the Army of Coéperation has delivered up his sword to the 
enemy. Onthe contrary, our modern Prince of Orange, Mr. A. 
H. Naftzger, takes his place at the head of the procession. 
Those who have carefully studied his published papers and ad- 
dresses during the past ten years will freely admit that the 
merger is not what he would regard as the ideal outcome. But 
who shall say that it is the #va/ outcome? We are making his- 
tory very rapidly in these days. Events are unfolding, one 
after another, and leading us—somewhere! We may not be 
able to foresee our precise destination now. But we can observe 
tendencies, and thus consider the bearing of events on the prob- 
able social and economic alignments of the future. 

Let it be recorded, then, that the Southern California Fruit 
Exchange, founded in 1893, is not dead in 1903. On the con- 
trary, all its component parts are yet in existence, stronger and 
more confident than ever before. Who, then, shall predict what 
it will be in 1913 ? 

The California Fruit Agency has succeeded the central Ex- 
change, but this is only an enlargement of the sphere of codpera- 
tion. The middleman still exists also, but he does not invade 
the territory of the Exchange. He holds his share of the field. 
It is the share which he has held from the beginning. Why 
did he choose to unite with the forces of codperation? Ob- 
viously enough, not because he believed those forces were about 
to disintegrate or to capitulate. He had learned to respect them 
in the fierce strife of competition. He had decided that they 
were here to stay. He concluded that he would rather work 
with them than work against them. It was a sensible con- 
clusion. 

No; it is not surrender on either side, but mutual gain. In 
one sense it is a triumph for coéperation, since the very ele- 
ments which have heretofore regarded themselves as the natu- 
ral enemies of the movement have now joined forces with it. 
But it must be conceded that the triumph is not complete. The 
middleman still lives. He will take profits that ought to go 
to the grower. This is because a portion of the growers choose 
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to employ him to perform aservice which they really ought to 
do for themselves, and which the thousands of growers who be- 
long to the associations are doing for themselves. 

What is the real object of this coéperative movement for 
which the Exchange has stood during the past ten years? It is 
to raise the standard of living for our people to the highest pos- 
sible level, then to maintain it against all encroachments. 
Every reduction in the expense of marketing the crop, every 
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gain in the net return, is a contribution to that higher stand- 
ard of living, and, therefore, to a better civilization. In such 
a cause there can be no stopping place short of complete suc- 
cess. "There may be an armistice, but never surrender, never 
abandonment. 

In the end, the producer must own all the packing houses and 
all the agencies of distribution. He must break down every 
barrier between himself and the consumer. In a word, he must 
become complete master of his destiny. And the great orange 
merger, viewed in its true significance, is another step in this 
direction, 
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A CLOSER ORGANIZATION AND 
WIDER USEFULNESS. 


HE League has lived through its first period and come to 
the threshold of another. It was organized quite sud- 
denly and in a provisional way only, with a view to 

meeting certain urgent and immediate needs, and with the ex- 
pectation, on the part of its founders, that it would be more 
closely organized at some convenient time in the future. That 
time has now arrived. For two months past new and larger 
plans have been under consideration. These are not yet per- 
fected in all their details, but may be announced in their main 
features at this time. 

Heretofore, the expenses of the movement have been nothing 
except for comparatively brief periods when some specific thing 
had to be done. Thus, at the beginning, a few months were 
devoted to public meetings and the circulation of literature. 
The expense was borne by some of the leading spirits who 
wanted to see something done, and knew no better way than to 
do it themselves. A little later, it was necessary to have repre- 
sentatives at the State Conventions of the two leading political 
parties in order to get our ideas into the platforms. ‘The men 
selected for this service paid their own expenses, which were 
only trifling. Then came the campaign to save the State from 
the terrible blunder of the Works Bill and to see that the appro- 
priation providing for an investigation of reservoir sites and 
forestry plans, defeated by a former Governor, should not 
again miscarry. For this work a special fund was raised among 
the friends of the great principle of joint ownership of land and 
water. Absolutely every specific thing which the League has 
thus far undertaken to do has been triumphantly accomplished. 
But now we enter upon a second period in the history of the 


movement. 
2 . . . 
Thejwork,of enrolling members must be carried on continu- 
— 
‘ . 
ously., ,The| system of local clubs must be widely extended. 
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These clubs must be kept alive and made active. The scope of 
the work must be enlarged so as to include many things 
purely constructive in their nature, yet much more local in their 
character than the things with which we have thus far been 
dealing. <A literature must be created, so that the Gospel of 
Constructive Economics may be real and studied of all men. 
These things require a revenue, which must be large in the ag- 
gregate, and regular and certain in its collection. It is hoped 
that the Constitution and By-laws will be ready for publication 
in this department next month. Some of the features of the 
new plans are as follows: 

The organization will be incorporated. 

It will drop the word “California” from its title and be 
known hereafter as The Constructive League, so that its sphere 
of work may be extended throughout the United States without 
any further change of name. 

It will aim to bring under its banner all men and women who 
are interested in the discussion of civic and municipal problems, 
in local improvements, and, of course, in the great State and 
national economic questions which it has already brought to the 
front. 

It will bring the principle of initiative and referendum into 
practical application by providing that any local club may pro- 
pose subjects for discussion, and that no policy shall become a 
definite feature of the League platform until passed upon by the 
membership, acting through their local organizations. 

In cities and towns where associations in the interest of pub- 
lic improvements are already in existence, the League will seek 
to bring about an affiliation with its own organizetion, by in- 
viting such associations to accept representation in the govern- 
ing body of the League. In localities where no such associa- 
tions exist, the League will endeavor to cover the entire field of 
constructive activity, local, State and national. 

The annual dues of the League will be one dollar. This is 
the minimum amount which could possibly suffice for the work, 
but it will be enough if the membership is large. It will, how- 
ever, be necessary for local clubs to raise an additional fund for 
their own purposes, while those members who are sufficiently 
interested to desire the magazine and other literature must pur- 
chase it in addition to paying the dues Provision will probably 
be made for a life membership on payment of a reasonable sum, 
with exemption from annual dues. 

The new plans will be introduced to the public by means of a 
general meeting at Los Angeles, which may be followed by 
meetings at a few other important points in the State. But the 
chief dependence for the enrollment of members will be active 
work of organizers and the influence of Our WEsT magazine. 

The first organizers to take the field are Caroline Rickey Olney, 
of Oakland, and Harriet H. Barry, of Los Angeles. Mrs. 
Olney enjoys a wide acquaintance throughout California and 
Nevada, and voluntarily withdrew from profitable work in an- 
other line in order that she might give her time and energies to 
the upbuilding of the League. She has been identified with 
some of Ithe successful clubs among women in the northern part 
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of the State, but feels that the League offers an opportunity to 
do the very thing which these clubs have thus far been un- 
able to do in any large way —that is, fake an active and effective 
part in shaping events. Mrs. Barry has been identified with 
the woman’s club movement from its commencement, was active 
in club work for years in her native State (Wisconsin), and came 
to Los Angelesin the first instance as a delegate to the Biennial 
of 1902. She has been since then engaged in field work for Our 
West, and finds in the present plans an opportunity to realize 
ideals which have long been dear to her. 

Both these ladies believe that the women of the West will wel- 
come an opportunity to join in a social, economic and intellectual 
movement like that represented by the League. Women have 
been members of the organization from the beginning, but no 
special effort has been made to increase the membership among 
them. The organizers will enroll both men and women, but 
it is their particular ambition to bring the women of the West 
to the support of the Constructive idea. The work, which has 
already begun, is for the present chiefly directed to Los Angeles 
and vicinity. A little later San Francisco and the Bay Region 
will be entered, and the work will rapidly spread through the 
entire State. Other organizers will also take the field after 
atime. Their names will be duly announced. 

One early result of the new plan will be the regular presen- 
tation in this department of records of Constructive work accom- 
plished by women. For this feature of the department, Mrs. 
Olney and Mrs. Barry will be responsible. 

The State Committee will be reorganized and enlarged, and 
will probably include active representatives of several other im- 
portant movements in California and the West. Mrs. Caroline 
M. Severance, of Los Angeles—foremost among the influential 
women of the time—and Mrs. John F. Swift, of San Francisco 
have consented to act as Vice-Presidents, representing the 
better half” of the membership. 

The present membership of the League is in the neighbor- 
hood of fifteen thousand. They were enrolled without any re- 
quirement for the payment of an initiation fee or dues. There 
will be no change in the status of these members for the present. 
They joined gladly and promptly when invited to do so last 
year. They have enabled the League to exert a powerful in- 
fluence throughout California when such influence was abso- 
lutely vital to the cause. It is desired that they shall continue 
as members, at least until they shall have had an opportunity 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the new plans. They 
will be seen by our organizers as opportunity offers. Until then, 
or until a specific date to be announced hereafter, they retain 
their membership and are in good and regular standing. Ulti- 
mately, of course, they will be expected to meet the same con- 
ditions as new members and contribute their share toward the 
support of the movement In the meantime, any who are dis- 
posed to contribute at once to the support of the League may do 
so by remitting one dollar to the Treasurer, and their action in 
so doing will be vastly appreciated by those who have thus far 
given freely of their time and money in organizing and carry- 
ing on the movement. 














LONG BEACH. 
The City]by the Sea. 
By SIDNEY C. KENDALL. 


ROM the many factors which combine to make it certain that the 
recent rapid growth of Long Beach is but the presage of vastly 
greater importance and prosperity in the near future, four may be 

selected as of the first importance. It is the residence section of a seaport 
already of consequence, and destined to be one of the important ones of 
the world ; it is the trade center of a prosperous and fertile agricultural 
territory ; it is a seaside resort of foremost attractiveness ; and nature and 
man have joined in making it peculiarly desirable as a place of homes. A 
brief consideration of these points, in their order, will be worth the while. 

The eastern coast of America is one continual succession of sheltering 
bays and possible harbors; the western coast is very different in this 
respect. There are few rivers or estuaries, and the shore line is seldom 
broken. In the past this was of little consequence, so few were the vessels 
that braved the terrors of Cape Horn. All this has been changed by the 
opening to trade of the great nations of the Orient ; the acquisition by the 
United States of the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands ; the creation of 
English-speaking empires in the Australias,and the marvellous develop- 
ment of the Pacific Coast. The scene of the world’s greatest activity is 
shifting from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Ships have multiplied and 
sea-going commerce has increased at an amazing rate ; and the canal across 
the isthmus will add tremendous impetus to the movement. It has recently 
been said by one whose words carry weight, ‘*‘ Yonder is the stage upon 
which the world’s greatest drama is to be played. Here—is the stage en- 
trance. Here is the door to India, China, Japan, Australia, the South Seas, 
the west coast of South America, Mexico and Alaska—in fact to the rich- 
est of the old world and the new, with a tolerably overwhelming majority 
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NEW BREAKWATER AT SAN PEDRO Photo by Bacon 


of the world’s population and productivity, and a range in each to which 
knowledge writes not one addendum.’’* 

Nature has done much to prepare the way for a great seaport upon San 
Pedro Bay. Yonder lofty hill is Palos Verdes, throwing out Point Firmin 
like a protecting arm half around the bay of San Pedro. Along the south- 
ern horizon for thirty miles stretches the mountainous island of Catalina, 
and beyond this the island of San Clemente. Thus the bay is almost 
landlocked. 

What Nature has done, man has supplemented. Several transcontinental 
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* Chas. F. Lummisin “ The Right Hand of the Continent.” 
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railways find their terminals at this point—the tide-water end of the easiest 
grade and the shortest route across the continent, many hundred miles 
nearer than San Francisco to the proposed Isthmian canal. It is safe and 
easy of access in all conditions of tide and weather. It is on the direct 
route to our new possessions across the Pacific. The rapid growth of Los 
Angeles still further determines the approximate location of the seaport 
of the Southwest. 

All these things are pointed out in the report of the United States Gov- 
ernment Board of Engineers ; and their decision in favor of a Deep Sea 
Harbor has never wavered. Acting upon their decision, the Government 
is expending $3,000,000 in building what is probably the largest breakwater 
in the world. Three hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars is also going 
into the initial work of dredging the entrance to the Inner Harbor, whose 














At WORK ON THE GOVERNMENT BREAKWATER, 


dimensions will surpass those of Liverpool or London, and which will be sur. 
rounded by wharves and warehouses, where ships of all nations will unload 
the products of all climes, and from which trains will bear them inland to 
every part of the nation. The shadow of the coming greatness already 
appears ; for the harbor receipts of San Pedro doubled in 1902, and bid fair 
to double again in 1903. In lumber receipts San Pedro ranks next to San 
Francisco. And, at the present rate of increase, in one year San Pedro 
will be the first lumber receiving and shipping port on the Pacific Coast. 
Visitors have commented upon the deserted appearance of the Pacific 
ocean as compared with the Atlantic in the vicinity of the seaports of the 
East. Such comments are becoming less frequent as the offing around 
Point Fermin is animated with the sails and funnels of vessels coming and 
going, and the harbor is studded with the masts of those swinging on their 
cables. The bay is acquiring a naval as well as a commercial repute. A 
squadron of the Pacific fleet consisting of the New York, Boston, Marble- 
head, Ranger, and the training ship Alert, recently cast anchor before 


Long Beach. Naval manceuvres were performed, and each vessel in turn 
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engaged in target practice with the heaviest guns. Before his departure, 
Admiral Glass stated that he found the bay in front of the city of Long 
Beach, with its secure anchorage, its clear atmosphere and its broad placid 
expanse so admirably adapted for naval manceuvres, and especially target 
practice, that he was certain that it would be frequently used for such 
purposes. 

These are among the reasons why Long Beach has become conscious of 
her maritime character and expectant of a commercial destiny whose pos 
sibilities are not easy to over-estimate. Long Beach shares all that the 
future has for San Pedro Bay. She is within three miles of the outer 
harbor, and one branch of the inner harbor will approach very near to her 
western limit. 

The supremacy of Long Beach in this respect is not gained at the cost 
of dreary sand flats, or barren, rocky cliffs; but here the fertile plain of 
California pushes forward a plateau whose rich products overhang the 
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cliff whose base is sprinkled with the surf of the highest tides. From the 
very edge of the bluff extends a rolling plain, whose products are so much 
in demand that five acres support a household. Instead of farms of one 
hundred to three hundred acres, scattering a sparse population over a vast 
area, and producing that isolation which makes rural life so distasteful to 
many persons, five or ten acres here make a homestead. ‘The result is 
that a country road resembles a suburban street, with homes near enongh 
to be neighborly, enjoying the school, the church, the library, the tele- 
phone, the electric car and rural delivery. The country roads are, indeed, 
but extensions of the city streets. As they are built up they are finished 
with cement sidewalks and treated with oil. Homes less than two years 
old are already embowered in foliage and blossoms, and each one is within 
hail of its neighbor. In nearly every house is a piano and the latest maga- 
zine. 

Some of these rural homes are occupied by families which have means 
to live upon. Side by side with these are families which must make their 
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living out of their little ranches. That 
they are able to do this and live in comfort 
is due to the following reasons: The soil 
is very fertile, and being free from stumps 
or stone, every inch is available. The 
climate is such that culture goes on all 
the year round. Every month in the year 
the rancher has something for the market. 
The proximity of a popular seaside resort, 
thronged with visitors winter and sum- 
mer, provides a market at good prices for 
all manner of local products, especially 
small fruits,eggs and chickens. For ex- 
ample, a single acre of berries has paid 
about $1000 in one year. 

The greatest reason is stated last, and 
that is the abundance of water. The peace 
of mind that is suggested by this an- 
nouncement can be best appreciated by the 
rancher who has suffered during recent 
dry years from a diminishing water sup- 
ply. Rival water companies supply city 
and suburbs abundantly and cheaply. The 
city also owns a tract of water-bearing 
land with a view to developing its own 
watersupply. The supply is from artesian 
wells one thousand feet deep. So great 
is the underground pressure that the water 
rises by gravitation, and is piped to the 
consumer without coming into contact 
with the atmosphere. No reservoir is 
used, except for irrigation. The water is 
remarkably soft and pure. It is almost a 
specific for kidney troubles. Soabundant 
is the flow that there are streams and 
lakes, rushes and water fowl, where former- 
ly there were only cactus and horned toads. 
It is a great deal to say that the Long 
Beach citizen or suburbanite may have 
all the water he wants for all purposes. 

Domestic water for house and garden, 
costs $1.50 per month. Acreage in planta- 
tion can be irrigated for the highest culture 
at a cost of three dollars a year per acre. 

The choicest land about Long Beach is 
on the southern slopes of Signal and Res- 
ervoir hills. Here, above frosts and fogs, 
oranges, lemonsand guavas are raised suc- 
cessfully, contrary to the opinion that such 
fruits cannot be grown in the vicinity of 
the ocean. Acreage on these hills is be- 
coming very valuable, as it is being rap- 
idly bought up for residences. 
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It can easily be seen why Long Beach has become the popular watering 
place for Southern California. Here, there, and yonder, are the various 
pleasure cities whose thrift and beauty have made them famous. Queen 
among themis Los Angeles, the Capital of the Southwest. They are all 
reaching eagerly along their electric lines to join hands with the City by 
the Sea. The Pacific Electric Railway is making the entire country one 
vast suburb. A smooth, straight, double-tracked electric railway—one of 
the finest in the world—makes a direct and luxurious avenue to the sea. 
Every fifteen minutes the palatial cars are darting along, making it easy 
for the inland dweller to skip down to the ocean and take his plunge, 
either in the surf, or in the magnificent swimming bath. This railway has 
only been running for a year, and already it has branches east and west, 
opening up outlying tracts and making them available for suburban 
homes. 

The Southern Pacific and Salt Lake railways also reach Long Beach. 

















Tue Beacu on a Houipay. 


The latter is the new short line which will soon connect Salt Lake 
City with the sea. It owns Terminal Island below Long Beach, giving 
control of the east side of San Pedro harbor, and breaking the monopoly 
control of the water front, which might otherwise prove disastrous. The 
Salt Lake Railway has improved its road bed and rolling stock, until its 
equipment and service are strictly up-to-date, running frequent trains, in- 
cluding several ‘‘ flyers’? which make the trip from Los Angeles without 
stopping. 

The permanent population of nearly 7,000 (for city and suburbs) consists 
largely of newcomers, as it has doubled in the past two years, and prom- 
ises to do so again within the next two. The citizens are above the aver- 
age for thrift and intelligence. Many of them have retired to spend their 
declining years where climate and situation are mutually agreeable. Many 
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of the older merchants and professional {men are now building elegant 
homes on the most popular streets, thus displaying the improvement in 
their circumstances. To this is added the moving population, the comers 
and goers, that find in Long Beach the ideal pleasure and health resort. 
It is estimated that during special pleasure seasons or upon holiday occa- 
sions, the little city not infrequently becomes the temporary home, at least, 
of not less than thirty or forty thousand. 
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AND THE CUlt 


The retail business of the city is much larger than its permanent popu- 
lation would seem to warrant. In fact the number of visitors is such as 





to give Long Beach the appearance of a city of twice or three times its 
population. 

Fully alive to the fact that this is the chosen spot for a perfect all-year- 
round resort, Long Beach has provided a commodious Pavilion which at 
high tide stands directly over the dashing surf. The Long Beach Marin 
Band here holds open air concerts the year round, and thousands of people 
during every day of the year, whether it be midwinter or in the midst of 

















MOONLIGHT ON THE HARBOR 

















LONG BEACH PUBLIC PARK. 


summer, linger here in happy enjoyment as the murmur of the surf blends 
with the orchestral strains. 

To this attraction is added the magnificent Bath House, completed within 
the year at a cost of nearly $100,000. Outside of San Francisco, it has no 
equal on the Pacific Coast. There are about 500 dressing rooms as well as 
hot, cold and salt baths with the most modern equipment in every detail. 
The upper portion of the Bath House is devoted to an extensive promenade, 
and here, protected by awnings, one has a grand, unobstructed view of 
the ocean and beach. Extensive bowling alleys are also provided for those 
who desire the sport, and adjoin the Bath House on the ground floor. There 
is also every response to the seeker of water sports in the line of launches 
and pleasure craft, together with the fishing boats that are always within 
ready call. 
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Two strong banks have had a growing business for several years, and 
recently a third bank has been organized. Besides these, there are also 
two savings banks. 

There is now under construction a sewer system, and a commercial and 
pleasure wharf 2,000 feet long is an immediate prospect. 

Concerning real estate, it may be said, that while prices have advanced 
at an astonishing rate, they have not more than kept pace with the march 
of improvements. Land that was sold as acreage four years ago is now 
traversed by graded streets and cement sidewalks, thickly bordered with 
elegant residences occupied by families of culture who have made here 


their permanent homes. When prices have advanced by reason of im- 








Fun IN THE BREAKERS AT LONG Beacu. Photo by Ba 


provements like these, they have usually advanced permanently. And that 


is largely the case with Long Beach. 

The transition from a mere resort toa city of permanent homes cannot 
be better illustrated than by a glance at the churches and schools. 

Long Beach has reason to be proud of her schools. A few years agoa 
Then came the era of educational expansion. 


single building sufficed. 
It has now an 


The High School was organized with an attendance of 20. 
enrollment of 150 and the use of a building costing with its equipment 
$22,000. This building is recognized as the model of architectural beauty 
and stands second to none in Southern California in any respect, being a 
fitting monument to the culture of the city and the lavish attention of her 
people tu any investment that will beautify the place or otherwise improve 
her advantages. Next the Atlantic Avenue school was built, costing $15,- 
000. Within a year this was found to be inadequate, and the West Side 
Grammar School was built at a cost of $20,000. The city has just voted 
$25,000 for the next new school in the suburbs of Alamitos, thus keeping up 
the record of building one every year. Many families have located in Long 
Beach for the purpose of enjoying the advantages of her schools. 
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Some LONG BEACH CHURCHES. 


Nine church organizations own property approximating $90,000 in value, 
while several recently-formed congregations are as yet without a building. 
The Methodist Resort Association Tabernacle is the headquarters of the 
Chautauqua Assembly. Here for ten days in July may be heard orators 
and vocalists of continental fame. The vast audiences that gather for 
these occasions give their intellectual tone to the society of the town. The 
Tabernacle is also the recognized place for conferences and conventions of 
many churches and societies. The convention season commences in May 
and continues till late in the fall. The old Tabernacle, that has been the 
scene of many stirring occasions, is outgrown and plans fora new audi- 
torium for convention purposes, to seat 5,000, have been accepted at this 
writing. 
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The moral sentiment of the town finds expression in the vigorous ‘‘ No 
Saloon ’”’ policy which has recently been commended and adopted by the 
most progressive communities in Southern California. 

If there be in California any community healthier—physically, morally 
or socially—or with greater promise of sound and lasting prosperity than 
Long Beach, the writer is not acquainted with it. No attempt has been 
made in this article todo more than suggest its points of advantage and 
attraction, but there is an energetic Board of Trade which will supply de- 
tailed and exact information to any enquirer. 














LONG BEACH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Photo by Bacon 
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UNDER CANVAS. 


A Little Account of the ‘‘Tent City’’ on the Beach at 
Coronado, California. 


By EDWARD HILTON. 


HERE lived a King long ago who fancied flowers. With his own 
regal hands he forced a bloom upon an unflowering plant. 

‘** Thou didst not see it ?’’ he asked of his prime-minister. 

** Nay, Sire,’’ was the abashed response. 

** Then hast thou not lived.’’ 

A little fable is bound to have a little (if but a little) merit. 
This, gathered piece-meal from the wisdom-mongers of another 
age, bears in one particular upon this particular case—-therein 
lies its virtue. It is applicable. 

If one has not seen this city of tents, stretched chain-like, link upon link, 
upon the little peninsula separating the Pacific from San Diego Bay—its 
romping children, and more sedately romping grown-ups; if this same 
one (blessedly impersonal) has not caught the pleasing contagion of the 
‘*doings’”’ thereof ; well this befabled King speaks to him. 

But this is not intended to be a panegyric; henceforth it will be de- 
scriptive. 

Six miles long; six hundred feet wide; jutting from the mainland, the 
natural breakwater of San Diego Bay: this is the lay of Coronado Penin- 
sula. Here is the Tent City, laid out much after the manner of a military 
camp, with the material differences of graded streets, electric lights, piped 
mineral water at every tent door, sanitary sewerage —and no embalmed beef. 

Furthermore, the vanities and foibles (sometimes called comforts) 
of city life are carefully provided for—ladies’ hairdressing parlors, barber 
shop, drug store, confectionery. Then the solider, necessary things of 
everyday life—groceries, telegraph, long distance phone, market of all 
edibles, street cars, twice-daily mails at every tent door, and papers of the 
same morning at your elbow upon the breakfast table. The “ personally 
conducted ’’ man sees to it that strangers are made friends, and he does 
not tell you, though he knows well enough, that the thermometer of the 
camp does not vary more than six degrees all season. He lets you find 














Tent City FROM THE Boat Hovse. 
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AT THE HEIGHT’ OF THE SEASON. 


out for yourself that 68° and 74° are the antipodal temperatures of summer 
Tent City opens June Ist, closes September 30th. Only five days ina 
season, says the government report, has the mercury climbed to 80°. Here, 
distant from the far-land everybody cherishes as home, amid new scenes, 
strange pleasures, comes the comforting solace of the outer world—stock 
reports, and the rumble of business. 








THE BEACH. 


The pleasures to be had for the asking are, or seem to be, endless. If 
one plays golf, golf-links are at hand, acknowledged by experts to be the 
best in the land. ‘Tournaments, exciting matches, are played on them. If 
one cares to swim, there is the ocean; here the calmer, glassier surface of 
the bay; nearer still, a warmed tank of salt water, with swinging rings, 
diving boards, and all that goes to make a plunge one of the most enjoyed 
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THE PAVILION 


fun-places of American-folk. For boating, there again is the ocean, here 
again the bay. Yachts, steam and sail, row-boats and barges, lie moored 
at the floats or fleck the waters far and near. The annual regatta is not 
the least among the pleasant things supplied by the management. 

Eastward, twelve miles, lie the Coronado Islands, as fine a spot for fish- 
ing as the sea provides. Mammoth tunas, all fight, pompano, blue smelt, 
yellow-tail, baracouda ; more might be named with perfect accuracy, but 
for the fear of seeming “ fishy.’’ One thing is certain. The camera will 
not lie. Look, then, at the illustration on page 805, and believe. 

There is a boat at the islands, glass-bottomed, wherefrom the curious 
fellow peers upon the mysteries of the sea, open-eyed, wondering. 

Here are tennis courts and bowling alley, crochet grounds, sports of a 
hundred sundry sorts. And for the campers who rather prefer to let the 
other fellow do the sweating, are provided tally-hos and autos, offer- 
ing facilities for long drives or short; and little excursions inland. For 
the more serious minded is the library, with its well-stocked reading room. 
Magazines lie scattered upon the tables, and arranged upon the shelves, 




















BOATING ON THE Bay. 
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MAIN Street, Tent City. 


and on all sides are large windows looking upon the merry scenes around. 

In the afternoon a band, well meriting the praise of everyone who hears 
it, gives a popular concert, and upon one occasion each week, renders a pro- 
gram of symphonies by men whose names stick in the throat. This band 
is made up of artists really above the average—soloists most of them. It 
is remarkable, the crowds that attend these concerts. 
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THe CASINO. 

















BerORE THE YACHT RACE. 
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A Day’s Catcu at CORONADO. 


** Now comes still evening on,’’ when ‘twilight gray, has in its sober 
livery all things clad ’’—but fun. 

The band plays in open concert, for the music-minded. The orchestra, 
at the casino, plays soft melodies for the dance-footed. Pleasure boats 





Hore. Coronapo. 
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glide upon the bay. On the floating casino 
a thoroughly first-class vaudeville perform- 
ance is in progress. The beach offers every 
facility for promenading. 

Here, too, is a café, under the direction of 
the chef of Hotel del Coronado, and it is 
whispered (one does not usually speak in 
loud tones of his appetite, if he be sane)—it 
is whispered, forsooth, that a meal at this 
same café is worth traveling clear from the 
State-line for. 

One word about the tents. They are com- 
plete little houses. The floors are boarded, 
and covered with rugs. Beds, tables, chairs, 
bureaus—all of the appointments are pretty 
much as you have them, wherever it is that 
you hang up your hat with the most satis- 
faction. They range in size for the accom- 








modation of from one to eight people. 
Of all the pleasant places for a summer’s 
On THE BEACH. outing in the West, for folks who like the sea 





and fresh air, and healthful, re-creating pastimes, there is nothing to 
surpass the high mark of excellence of this white company of tents. 








THE CHILDREN’S POOL. 


The Santa Fe Railroad offers excursion rates to the Tent City, so rea- 
sonable that this charming spot is easily within the reach of everybody. 








